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Effective Communication for 
Positive Human Relations 


Marlow Ediger 


Bein^ able to communicate conieiil to otlieis effectively is important Ceitainly, individuals 
aie at a disadvantage if they cannot make then iie^ds and thoughts known through the use of 
oral language Persons with verbal fluency in oral tommumcatioii have much going in their 
favour Geneially, they should achieve at a higher level in obtaining and maintaining a 
desirable job or position as compelled to those who communicate ineffectively 


Many misunderstandings occur between 
and among individuals, groups and nations 
due to inellective means of communication 
Positive human relations may come about 
due to proflciency in expressing ideas 
orally 

The teacher must think of various 
approaches and techniques to help pupils 
individually achieve to their optimum in 
speaking. Furthermore, the teacher needs 
to determine the present oral communica¬ 
tion achievement level of each learner and 
guide in the direction of achieving conti¬ 
nuous optimal progress. 

Using Puppets 

Puppets can be used effectively to help 
pupils progress continuously in speaking. 
Puppets may be purchased, made by the 
teacher or developed by pupils. Depending 
upon the time available in the classroom 
setting, pupils with teacher guidance might 


make sack puppets, stick puppets or sock 
puppets Stick puppets and sack puppets 
basically are relatively easy to make puppets 
on any grade level. Pupils, individually or 
m a committee, may make puppets pertai¬ 
ning to an ongoing unit of study. If pupils, 
for example, are studying a unit on the 
farm, a puppet pertaining to a farm animal 
can be made. Thus, learners creatively 
may develop speaking parts for farm 
animals in a group setting. If pupils are 
pursuing a unit on the factory, puppets 
can be made pertaining to different workers 
on an assembly line Speaking parts also 
need to be developed for these puppets in 
order to assist pupils to achieve well in the 
oral use of language. 

Using Dramatizations 

Dramatic activities can help pupils 
progress in the oral use of language. 
Creative dramatics need to be emphasized 



much in teaching—learning situations per¬ 
taining to different units of study In a 
learning activity involving creative drama¬ 
tics, pupils spontaneously develop speaking 
parts as the need arises. Pupils may 
volunteer to play selected roles in the 
dramatic activity. At other times, the 
teacher could appoint individual pupils in 
playing diverse roles in the dramatization. 

Dramatic activities help pupils in attach¬ 
ing meaning to what has been learned. 
Learnings then becomes more lifelike and 
real. Pupils can feel and think like the 
individual whose role is being played. 
Teacher-pupil planning may be utilized in 
evaluating learner achievement in dramatic 
activities. Evaluation procedures used 
should not hinder creative endeavours of 
pupils. Nor, should evaluation destroy 
pupil enjoyment of creative dramatics. 

Dramatic activities may be used on any 
grade level in the elementary school and in 
many units of study. 

Formal dramatizations might also be 
utilized in the elementary school. Play 
parts may then be written by pupils with 
teacher guidance The parts are written 
prior to their use in formal dramatizations. 
Following the writing of diverse roles of 
characters in the play, pupils may then 
practise reading the parts. The final 
presentation may he presented to peers and 
to pupils in other classrooms. Background 
scenery can be developed as the need arises 
If learners desire, they may memorize 
individual play parts rather than reading it 
orally. Polished performances of the play 
are not necessary The formal dramatiza¬ 
tion should assist pupils to improve in and 
enjoy being involved in diverse oral 
communication experiences. 


Using Conversation 

It is important that pupils develop 
needed skills in conversation. Conversation 
is the most frequently used means of oral 
communication. Pupils need to become 
proficient in conversation. Friendships 
may be developed on the basis of individu¬ 
als being able to converse well with others. 
An intei esting conversationalist is generally 
in demand in terms of using one's leisure 
time well. 

In being a good conversationalist, pupils 
must inwardly consider the following 
criteria: 

1. Much background information is 
needed 

2. Individuals must be interested in 
and like other people 

3 An adequate self-concept is neces¬ 
sary in being able to communicate 
ideas with confidence 

4. Thoughts must be communicated 
on the present understanding level 
of listeners. 

5 Pioper voice inflection is needed 
when conversing with others 

6. The skilled use of language is 
important 

7. A good conversationalist needs to 
have a large speaking vocabulary. 

8. Proper sequence of ideas is impor¬ 
tant. 

9. Non-verbal communication must be 
stressed when ideas arc communi¬ 
cated orally. 

Using Discussions 

Participating in discussions is a frequent 
type of speaking activity for most indivi¬ 
duals. In group situations, participants 
engage in discussing problem areas. Possible 
solutions to identified problems are then 
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discussed. There certainly are many 
problems that individuals may discuss with 
otheis. Also, in the classroom setting, 
pupils with teacher supervision should 
discuss relevant problems on the appro¬ 
priate developmental level of paiticipants. 
Some possible relevant problems that 
individuals in society and learners in school 
might discuss are : 

1. How can an adequate supply of 
energy to meet the needs of con¬ 
sumers domestically, be acquired ? 

2. How might wars be minimized or 
eliminated m diverse areas of the 
world 

3. How may individuals from minority 
groups get their fair share of the 
good things in life ? 

4 How can an equitable system of 
taxation be developed ? 

5. How should candidates for public 
office be selected ? 

6. How should campaigns for office 
be financed 

7. What can be done to cut down on 
crime locally, as well as nationally 

8 Which are the better approaches 
available to rehabilitate those 
arrested and convicted of crimes 

9 How can inflation be curbed to a 
reasonable degree 7 

10. What can be done to establish full 
employment 

11. How can welfare recipients best be 
assisted in society 7 

Once problems have been identified, 
solutions need to be discussed In the school 
setting, pupils need to pursue research 
activities on their developmental level. 

Using Interviews 

Many individuals engage in interviewing 
others in getting needed information as well 


as to exploie interests in a variety of topics. 

It IS impoitant for pupils to develop relevant 
understanding, skills and attitudinal objec¬ 
tives pertaining to interviewing other 

1. Pupils must have adequate back¬ 
ground knowledge on their level of 
development to conduct an inter¬ 
view. 

2. Respect for others is important 
when conducting an interview Ideas 
need to be clearly communicated. 

3 Questions must be carefully 

developed prior to conducting an 
interview. 

4. It may necessary to record 
information obtained during the 
interview. 

5 The interviewer must be a good 
listener to comprehend information. 

6. The interview must be initiated as 
well as culminated in a way satis¬ 
fying to both the interviewer and 
the individual being interviewed. 

7. Following the interview, data 
gathered need to be evaluated, 
summarized and written. 

Pupils with teacher guidance may 
evaluate if these guidelines or standards 
have been achieved. If they have not been 
achieved, pupils should be guided in 
determining reasons. Perhaps, the standards 
should be modified or revised as the need 
arises 

Making Introductions 

In society, it is important that individuals 
learn appropriate methods of making 
introductions. Visitors must be introduced 
to other so that feelings of belonging and 
security result. No one desires to be left 
out of social situations involving conver¬ 
sation or discussions Pupils need to 
develop skills to help visitors feel comfort- 
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Bble and wanted in social situations. 
Creative ways need devising in assisting 
pupils to achieve relevant objectives 
pertaining to the making of introductions 
The following guidelines, among others, 
are important to stress in teaching-learning 
situations involving the making of intro¬ 
ductions ; 

I Politeness is of utmost impoiiance. 

2. A satisfying way should be devised 
when introducing one person to 
another individual or group. 

3. Names should be pronounced 
clearly in the making of intro¬ 
ductions. 

4. Information about each person 
being introduced should accompany 
introductions being made. 

5. The introducer should guide those 
being introduced in following 
the introduction through with 
satisfying conversation. Introduction 
made should be followed with 
conversation. 

6. Consideration for others is impor¬ 
tant in the making of and following 
through with the introducing pro¬ 
cess. 

Using Oral Report 

Oral reports presented by pupils to the 
class can do much in helping develop 
proficiency in speaking. Reports given 
might relate to ongoing units of study from 
diverse curriculum areas. Learners should 
perceive knowledge as being related rather 
than isolated. For example, if pupils are 
studying a unit on the changing surface of 
the earth in science, pupils may volunteer to 
report on topics such as the following ; 

1. erosion. 4 faults. 

2. volcanoes. 5, magma. 

3. folding. 6. lava. 


There are many skills that can be devel¬ 
oped during the time that reports are being 
developed. The following skills are impor¬ 
tant : 

1. Reading for a variety of purposes. 

2. Note taking over content read, 

3. Outlining content in terms of 
organization, 

4. Using various leference sources 

5. Utilizing the card catalogue 

6. The mechanics of writing such as 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
usage and handwriting. 

7. Organizing content in the report to 
present to listeners 

Pupils should be guided m achieving 
desired .standards when giving oral repoits 
These standards might w'ell include the 
following 

1. Visual aids are used in presenting 
the report 

2. Ideas are clearly presented to 
listeners 

3. Order of ideas presented is appro¬ 
priate. 

4. Main ideas rather than isolated 
facts are inherent in the report. 

5. A pleasant speaking voice is used. 

6. Content in the report is adequately 
researched. 

7. Peers are listening carefully to the 
report. 

8. Main ideas presented are supported 
by facts. 

Using Oral Reading 

Pupils should have ample opportunities 
to develop proficiency in oral reading. 
Pupils need develop competency in pre¬ 
senting ideas to others through oral reading. 
In guiding pupils to achieve in oral reading. 
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the following guidelines might well be 
followed : 

1 Learners should practise reading a 
given selection before it is read 
orally to others in the class setting. 

2 Guidance must be given to pupils 
in using proper stress, pitch and 
juncture in oial reading. 

3. Content must be communicated 
accurately to listeneis. 

4 Self-evaluation as well as group 
evaluation of achievement in oral 
reading is important. 

5 Each pupil should be evaluated in 
terms of his own iiniciue present 
possible achievement 

6 Eiuh pupil needs to be guided to 
make continuous pi ogress in oral 
reading 

7 Oral reading should be an enjoyable 
learning activity for pupils 

It is important for pupils to become 
proficient m oral reading to be able to 
communicate ideas elTectively to others. 

Giving and Following Directions 

Very often, individuals are asked by 
guests to give directions in going from one 
place to another. Pupils need to develop 
proficiency in the giving of directions. They 
must then become familiar with impor¬ 
tant local landmarks. Learners should have 
much practice in directing individuals to 
specific places and points of interest. The 
child’s home or school can be the 
reference points from which directions 
are given initially Latei, other reference 
points may be utilized so that the learneis 
develop flexibility in thinking pertaining to 
the giving of directions. 


Teacher-pupil planning might be used 
in determining which landmarks would be 
relevant in a given community. The following 
among others, may be important places or 
areas in a given community • 

1. Parks and school buildings. 

2. Selected stores and offices. 

3. Major highways and streets. 

4 Museums and libraries. 

5 The train depot and airport. 

6 Important bus stops 

7. Governmental buildings. 

As the need arises, additional landmarks 
can be identified The pupils on the appro¬ 
priate developmental level should practise 
giving directions to others in the class 
setting pertaining to going from the local 
.school to an important place in the com¬ 
munity. Learneis may also give directions 
to a classmate so lhat the learner may locate 
an object m the classroom or on the school 
ground 

In learning to follow directions, pupils 
at the learning center in the class setting 
may pursue the following activities . 

1. Make a relief map. 

2. Develop a diorama. 

3 Work a written exercise. 

4 Complete a test 

5. Make a model plane or car. 

6 Develop a selected dish of food. 

7. Leain to play a game 

8. Make a simple musical instrument. 

9 Develop a set of directions for 

others to locate a specific object. 

10. Perform a folk dance 

Pupils must learn to give directions 
clearly and accurately, A learning center 
pertaining to activities in the giving of 
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directions should prove helpful to pupils. 
Teacher-pupil planning may be utilized in 
developing tasks for the learning center. 

In Suitiinary 

There are numerous speaking activities 
in which pupils should become proficient. 
These include the using of puppets, dra¬ 


matizations, conversation, discussion, 
interviews, introductions, oral reports, oral 
reading and the giving of directions. 
Teachers must accept pupils where they are 
presently in achievement and give guidance 
in helping learners to make continu ous 
progress in oral coininnnication. □ 
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Development of Skills 
Through Art Education 


Jagannath Mohanty 


Art education begins with nestlieiic and creative activities oj the child. The child should 
choose and take up what is beautiful, harmonious, simple and healthy. He should he taught in 
course of his education to impiove his aesthetic sense and lefineinent taste. The NCERT 
curriculum foi the Ten-year school has rightly laid down : “He must be shown, made to 
appreciate and taught to love the beautiful, lofty, healthy and noble things, whether in nature 
or in human creation". 


One of the most important aims of 
education is to unfold the potentialities of 
an individual to the maximum and develop 
his personality in all its aspects—physical, 
mental, social, emotional and spiritual. 
Especially pre-primary and primary edu¬ 
cation is immensely signilicant m view of 
the crucial stage of a child’s life. The 
child’s creativity, spontaneity, curiosity and 
activity should have adequate scope for 
full development through suitable teaching- 
learning process. The curriculum should 
take into account the social, intellectual, 
emotional and physiological conditions of 
the child and the socio-economic needs and 
conditions of the society. The methods of 
teaching school environment and evaluation 
proceduie should have flexibility, freedom, 
dynamism and objectivity. 

Importance of Art Education 

One of the specific objectives of pre¬ 


primary as well as piimary education is 
that the child should be able to express 
Itself freely in creative activities and should 
acquire habits of self-learning. The creative 
instinct, the desire to make something new 
is universal in man. It is the inborn tendency 
of an individual to create something and 
get pleasure out of it. This has led to the 
development of art and music, dance and 
drama, literature and science. Necessary 
provisions should be made in the primary 
and pre-primary school curricula John 
Blackie has therefore aptly observed; 
"Everything that we know about human 
beings generally and children in particularly, 
points to the importance of the arts ir. 
education. They are the language of a 
whole range of human experience and to 
neglect them is to neglect ourselves’’. 

Different arts like dance, music, painting, 
drama should be taught according to the 



principle of giving to the child an oppoi t- 
unity for perfecting his own capacities and 
of helping and encouiaging him in the 
process. 

Development i.f learning in tlie cognitive, 
conative and iiifective domains is to be 
realised througli eduLalion. Unless the 
child leauiing is developed in all these three 
aspects, education cannot be wholesome 
and perfect, evei' the giowth of his per¬ 
sonality will be imbalanced and lop-sided. 
Knowing of a subject is called cognition, 
doing an aclion is conatron and feeling is 
known as affect Our education at present is 
mostly know ledge-dominated or cognitive 
in nature and Ciiuativc as well as etleciive 
learning is generally neglected. That is why 
knowing, doing and feeling instead of going 
hand in hand, are segregated and isolated 
to each other which has impaired the 
balanced development of the personality 
and optimum improvement of the child's 
capabilities. 

Emphasis on art education, it is pleaded, 
will help the development of vaiious 
potentialities and ort rm't'on of Ifamingin 
all the three don ams, e g cognilion, 
conation and affect Knowledge of various 
arts-tlmirthpon tical piinciples, classification, 
etc, is cognitoe whereas piactising the same 
is cocative aiiu feeling as well as appre- 
ciaung them is attective in nature. Thus, 
art education helps enriching life and 
making world happy, harmonious, colourful 
and bcautitul 

Defects in \rt Education 

luspite of all these advantages, art 
education is unfortunately neglected to our 
educational system Art education is under¬ 
estimated and whatever arts aie taught, 
accent is given more on developing skills 
than on appreciating and feeling the same. 


Although the objective of ait education 
should be to develop the aesthetic values 
and altitudes, it is hardly realized in actual 
conditions. There is also prejudice against 
ihe role of arts in the cuniculinn as it is 
found that these subjects aie taught usually 
towaids the end of ihc busy schedule oi 
periods earmarked foi leaching them Tliey 
aie utilised for other sut lecl.s and activities. 
Again, arts are supposed to be tauglu to 
dropouis 01 the slow leameis only. Even 
the teacheis tedclnng art subjCi-ts arc either 
underqualilicd or aic uiidereslunaled. 
Further, ilic an sub|ecis aic not taken into 
consideiatioa foi success or even for 
getting liighei posiiion in the class 

Adequate liecdom and llcxihility is not 
allowed 111 tlie teachng ot ait subjects. 
Students are asked to mutate otheTs set 
models and piimecl diawings and de.signs 
This Clippies the wings of their originality, 
imagination and initiative ( liih'ren fail 
to enjoy the activities which ate devoid of 
novelty and liberty, Tliey feel the whole 
exeicise diy, dicary and mcaningleis. 
Sometimes too much emphasis is laid on 
stereo',^lyped ineihod.s and procedures 
invclving long lime and iieaiy expenditure. 
This'often poses economic pioblems as well 
as physical constraints 

Ill most of ihe schools, the physical 
facilities are, found quite inadeciuate for 
organising practical activities in art educa¬ 
tion. Since practical activities are more 
important than theoretical knowledge in 
the art subjects, teachers feel diffident to 
take the trouble of doing the practicals and 
heads as well as maiiagemenis feel un¬ 
economic or not feasible to spend money 
on providing necessary equipment, instru¬ 
ment and materials for art education. 
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Suggestions for Improving Art Education 

The attitude towards art education 
should be changed as early as possible. 
Previously, art subjects were regarded as 
extra-curricular activities meant foi poor, 
slow learners, below average and extroverts 
But recently these subjects have been 
included in the cuniculum and are regarded 
as co-curricular subjects. They are now 
not taken as equal to other curricular 
subjects like mathematics, science, languages 
and social studies. The psychologists and 
educationists have taken the art subjects as 
media of self-expression of the child and 
agents of liis personality development. 
Tile Secondary Education Commission ha-s 
rightly remarked : “They (ait subjects) 
are as integral part of the activities of 
a school as its curricular work and their 
propel organisation needs )ust as much 
care and forethought. If they are properly 
conducted, they can help in the develop¬ 
ment of very valuable attitudes and 
qualities". 

The principle of ‘learning by doing’ 
should form the basic method of teaching 
art. This would facilitate self-discovery 
through self-expression and provide training 
in seeing, sensing, feeling and finally in 
doing That is cognitive, conative and 
affective leaming should go hand in hand 
in art education 

Joy is the driving force in the art 
education. The child must enjoy his own 
creation, his own achievement and perfor¬ 
mance which may be suffering from defects 
and deficiencies. If we encourage and 
appreciate his performance, his spirit is 
enhanced and enthusiasm boosted up 
Alex F Osborn has aptly observed. "Creati¬ 
vity is so delicate a flower that praise tends 
to make it bloom while discouragement 


often nips it in the bud, Any of us will 
put out moie and better ideas if oui efforts 
aie appreciated” 

Imagination is the hfe-blood of aits and 
children are extremely imaginative by 
nature A child can think himself as a 
father or moiher or a fanner and behave 
accordingly. He can draw a line and say 
It is a rope or a tiee or a snake. He can 
make a circle and take it as a wheel or a 
head or a rasagolci Therefore all care 
should be taken for giving scope for free 
play of imagination 

As a corollary to rich imagination of 
children, their art often lacks realities. 
Adults find fault with them and try to 
correct according to their own conception 
But their mistakes are natuial and are 
essence of his creative writing, art and 
expression For example, the child can 
think an aeroplane a bird or write about a 
cow as a family member or draw a picture 
of girl giving a flower to another standing 
at a remote place just by extending her 
hand all across the page Hence we should 
allow full freedom to his crealivity and 
our wreckless attempts to improve it will 
only spoil the same 

This should not give an impression that 
no guidance or instiuction is necessary for 
children m their arts. The child should 
be given all guidance with sympathy, 
understanding and imagination. The teacher 
or guide should, therefore, be familiar with 
the child's psychological and artistic nature. 
His guidance should be made available in 
continuous, specific and individual lines. 
For this teacher’s training and orientation 
IS badly necessaiy. 

Art subjects should be regarded as the 

media of creativity, self-expression and 
satisfaction. Teachers should have love 
for their job as well as for children □ 
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Need to Take Extra Care 
for Spelling Teaching 


Qaiser Zoiia Alam 


In English, spelling and pronunciation frequently disagiie, Adinittediv, ow students 
commit a large number of enors of spelling The anamnesis of English spelling present 
problems to them. H.E. Palmer has pointed out that dmagendcs (m English) fiom the 
actuaUanguage are so numeious and so gieat that we may be said to possess hvo distinct 
languages, (he spoken and the written Theiefore, the teaching of English spelling needs 
special attention. 


Unfurtunately, not much attention is 
paid to this aspect of the language. One 
of its reasons may he that spelling is not 
tested apparently in the examinations but 
certainly the learner is penalised for poor 
spelling. As is common knowledge, the 
learner has to take writtep tests. They 
should be made alert and thus cautious 
regarding spelling. The students must 
be told that a large number of spelling 
mistakes in their writings is a definite sign of 
their lack of education and respectability. 
The effectiveness of initructional procedures 
in this area is largely dependent on the 
development of proper attitudes. These 
attitudes can he stimulated by showing 
the students that the words taught are the 
ones they are most likely to need now and 
in future. Encouri|i'Ug in the clu^ ^ 


'bad pronunciation The student makes 
errors in respect of plurals, past forms and 
proper noun, Some of the errors that he 
makes are gross ones and certainly quite a 
few others due to haste and carelessness. 

Spelling has in fact received considerable 
attention Much research has been done 
and a number of spelling lists have been 
compiled, A few good programnaed texts 
have also been produced and some of them 
are very good, indeed. However, they arc 
not very useful for the present purpose 
since they have not been designed bearing 
in mind the needs of the learners of English 
in India. These courses cannot be helpful 
in solving the peculiar problems of our 
students. 


of natural pri(^eandic0ppi*i^^iii?*s^elfn^nf?.t3iiie learner for whom this course has 
achievement v^ll also be r^u(ardingr-,^ rbeen designed has just passed the matri- 

Many spewing mistakes occur"" du'd to culation, examination whose approximate 

f! .'VI .yyf. ( 




age is seventeen. At the matriculation level 
he has done two papers of English. He has 
worked for a full paper of composition and 
for the other paper he has studied a sele¬ 
ction of poems and prose pieces and two 
small books of essays and stories as 
supplementary reading. He makes errors of 
different kinds in English and is generally 
baffled by nuances of English spelling At 
the intermediate level he is supposed to 
make a close study of more difficult poems 
and prose pieces and also full length books 
(though retold) Here also he has a comp¬ 
osition paper. Obviously, the course 
prepared here is meant for an average 
student He comes from a small town and 
belongs to lower-middle or lower class and 
does not get much exposure to good English- 
However, he has already studied English 
for 4-5 years. 

The Background 

The course has been based on data 
pertaining to the approximate number of 
spelling (in English language) made by 
students of matriculation class of a com¬ 
paratively good school (run by the missio¬ 
nary) situated in the suburbs of a B class 
town in eastern India. It is worth mentioning 
here that the types of errors the students of 
this school make are generally common to 
all schools in this area. 26 pre-test 
examination answer books, each of 8 or 9 
foolscap-size pages formed the corpus. 
It was considered more useful to study long 
stretches of writing by a small number of 
students. Errors of spelling were collected 
from this corpus and then categoiized 


writing and this happens in the case of 
consonants also. We get many instances of 
the singling of double consonants and 
doubling of single consonants also. The 
grapheme ‘e’ has alone caused a large 
number of errors Undoubtedly, the silent 
letters prove a stumbling block to learners 
of English. 

Frequency distribution of errois 


Type of error 

Errors connected with vowels 56.75 

Errois connected with consonants 24.37 

Errors connected with plural forms 1.75 

Errors connected with past forms 1,75 

Errois connected with proper nouns 2 92 

Otheienors 13 16 


In the course, various ways and means 
will be adopted in order to solve their 
problems. As a by-product of the course 
the student will be able to expand his 
vocabulary also because our objective in a 
way will be providing a vocabulary building 
speller. 

Objectives 

The spelling of a word acquires signi¬ 
ficance only when the student wants to use 
that word in his writing. Hence an attempt 
has been made here to concentrate on words 
which will be useful for this purpose. The 
lessons here aim at enabling the students to 
spell certain words correctly and equipping 
them with techniques of learning to spell on 
his own, e.g. visual or auditory analysis, 
the habit of checking, etc. 

The couise will enable the learner to 
spell English words rightly which will 
give him the necessary confidence in using 


The study of the errors of our students them. Undeniably, confidence is the key 


reveals that vowels form the niajQrj|M)jjj 
of difficulty. In many cases thef .stuae 
transfer their incorrect speech iiabits^ 
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Since they are 
afccftirately, they 
r am will be to 


Unit (NC.E.R T ) 



help the learner unlearn his faulty habits of 
spelling. He will learn a number of rules 
and will internalize them because an attempt 
will be made to give him the required 
practice with the help of many examples. 
The student will also be incidentally exposed 
to a large number of difterenl kinds of 
constructions since the material will contain 
sufficient number of illustrations. 

The Course 

The course is a component of a short 
bridge course for post matriculates. The 
teacher is required to finish the course in 
15 periods. It would be advisable to meet 
on alternate days and to finish the course 
in 5 weeks. If it is not possible then we 
can have two classes on successive days and 
then a third after a gap of one or two days. 
Each period will be of 45-50-minute 
duration. A sincere attempt will be made 
to utilize every minute. At frequent inter¬ 
vals a little fraction of time may be used 
for revision and consolidation and to make 
a reference to the last lesson at the 
beginning of every class. 

The course has four units in all Since 
the time for the course is limited, it was 
thought more practical to take up only a 
few areas of major significance for this 
purpose. Only those areas where our 
students find maximum difficulty have been 
chosen. The first unit deals with the 
spelling errors connected with vowel letters 
while the second is concerned with the 
errors of spelling m respect of consonants. 
The other two units have to do with silent 
letters and doubling of single consonants 
and singling of double consonants. These 
are the areas where the students, as revealed 
by the study, make large number of errors. 
If the teacher wants to take up other areas 


or to see other books with fuller treatment 
of the problem, he can consult the biblio¬ 
graphy at the end where he can find the 
details of a number of useful books. 

Administration of the Course 

The teacher will conduct the course 
though an attempt has been made to spell 
out the instructions as clearly and unambi¬ 
guously as possible and sufficient guidance 
has been provided in connection with the 
exercises. Frequently, in this course the 
teacher is made to read out the words or 
passages. But why not give the students 
phonetic symbols, say the symbols used by 
Hoinby and otlieis m the ALD of Current 
Englisli ? Let us tell them how and when 
to use this dictionary for both meaning 
and pronunciation purposes. The teacher 
should make use of the blackboard freely. 
He should be available for discussion even 
outside the class 

The uppioach to be adopted while 
teaching the course will be one of enriched 
eclecticism The teacher will aim at making 
the course as useful and interesting as 
possible. Largely speaking, it will be a 
group work but an atiempt will be made to 
make it convenient to pay attention to the 
requirements of the individuals in the class. 
Homework may also be given whenever 
found necessary. It is important to remem¬ 
ber, however, that this is only a component 
of a bigger couise in English language and 
the students will in fact be doing a much 
bigger course where several other skills will 
be taught. 

Roughly speaking, a problem will be 
presented and then some features of the 
problem will be discussed. Then examples 
will be studied. Thereafiei, if possible, a 
rule or principle or guideline will be elicited 
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and plenty of practice in the shape of 
exercises will be given. Each unit will be 
started and rounded oflf by giving a short 
test. Obviously, the method will not be 
followed to the letter Necessary variations 
will be made bearing in mind the require¬ 
ments of the unit and the circumstances. 
The course has been framed m such a way 
that the learner can go with it at his own 
pace. The course has been addiessed to 
the students. However, it also contains 
instructions for the teacher for teaching 
the course. 

In general, two methods namely (i) the 
‘incidental’ method and (ii) the ‘diill’ method 
are employed in the teaching ofspelling 
In the drill method various kinds of drills 
may be used Spelling drill with particulai 
stress on the part of the word found 
generally dilHcult by the pupils will be of 
special help to them. A number of 
nemmonics can also be used. With the 
help of pieces of chalk of different colours 
we can teach the spelling of the problem 
words on the blackboard, e g , Let the 
difficult part stand out—Underline the 


difficulty—cal en dar or circle the key 
part; Galen (dar) Crossword pu 2 zles and 
spelling games provide interest and stimu¬ 
late learning but these should not contain 
rare and archaic words. Mackey (1965) 
has mentioned the magician’s game in 
which the learner is given a problem of 
changing one word into another by chang¬ 
ing only one letter at a time. Each change 
must Itself be a word. For example, the 
teacher can ask the students to change 
dog into cat ; 

DOG CAT 

dog dot cot cat 

The students should be made to write 
words as many times as necessary. 

TEST 

There will be an achievement test at the 
end of the course besides short tests at the 
end of each unit If the student does not 
perform well he should go through the 
lesson again. If he gels less than 60%, his 
performance is not up to the mark While 
assessing the test grade should be awarded 
by converting the marks into grades. □ 
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Importance of Play 
for Ci’cativity 


Girubsh Kumar 


Many things could be hirudin a eative ways more economically and effectively by play 
than by authority Children could he taught in such ways that their original abilities would 
be useful in acquiring even the tiaditional educational skills as well as problem sohdng and 
adaptability skills. These abilities although different from those measured by traditional 
and scholastic aptitude tests may prove important for children’s mental health and career 
success, 


Parents of pre-schoolers and kindergar¬ 
ten children must accomplish certain goals 
primarily through play. In these lower 
classes, children should be taught to 
differentiate between work and play Work 
is a serious matter whereas the play is 
entertainment The purpose of work is 
organised whereas in play there is no 
system Teachers and parents have 
apparently forgotten that children actually 
learn about reality while at play. Using 
play as a medium for instruction may not 
seem demanding until we recognize that 
the parents (the teachers) pay little attention 
for fantasy interaction than do their children 
(the learners). 

Play was of interest for many centuries. 
Tlato, Froebel and Dewey as examples, 
viewed play as a medium of learning. To 
this day, psychologists, guidance counsellors 
and educators recognize the importance 
and benefits of play. Children increase 
their communication and language skills 
as they gather and use objects for group 


activities. Their intellectual skills are 
refined as they associate with one another 
while trying on grown-up clothes or role 
playing their favourite story. Decision 
making occurs as skills of identifying 
problems, classification, predicting and 
verifying arc practised. The children 
communicate with one another in verbal 
and non-verbal ways and share experience 
success in these activities 

Recent developments in technology and 
educational measurement have shown 
playfulness as characteristic of broader 
classification and creative thinking. 

Creativity emerges as a result of un¬ 
restricted toying with ideas. The contribu¬ 
tion of the irrational to the creative 
process has even been mentioned by such 
masters of the exact sciences as Einstein 
and Poincare. 

Recent evidence gathered over the past 
few years clearly shows that play is impor¬ 
tant basic to intelligence and a key to 
facilitating the growth of thinking in child- 


ren. It has two basic elements that link 
it to intelligence and intellectual skill 
development The intellectual elements 
are called transformation and language. 

Transformation is the intellectual ability 
of the child to change it into some other 
person, object or s tuation We can see 
transformation in play as we observe the 
roles acted out by the child-mother, teacher 
and gn up leader. Play develops and exercises 
the intellect because pupils think and act 
as if they are another person, object or 
situation. In play, children imagine and 
imitate. In imagining and imitating, they 
put together and use intellec.ual concepts 
that they have already learned in school 
and home. 

Language is the second basic element 
of play that link it wiili intellectual skill 
development Language is the intellectual 
capacity of ihe pupil to develop and use 
various communication forms m verbal and 
non-verbal way that permit understanding. 
The pupils develop and use language as 
they hold a container and move their aims 
up and down to non-vei bally communicate 
drinking. 

If you observe the children, one of the first 
observations is their preference for repetition, 
their need to recreate certain play situations 
over and over again. By contrast, most 
giown up are quickly bored in repetitive 
settings. 'T have minutely observed my 
own daughter (5-6-years old) always playing 


as Miss (School teacher) One day, I asked 
her to do some thing else, something diffe¬ 
rent but she denied”. It is fair to say that 
during parent-child play, it is the adult 
who has ihe shorter attention span. 

When it comes to play, what children 
need is other children and not adults At 
least this is common assumption Perhaps 
we can better appreciate the play needs of 
children by examining our own recreational 
needs. What kinds of games do we consider 
most exciting, the most funny to watch ? 
Generally, adults like a game in which 
outcome remains doubtful until near the 
finish. When a hockey team outscores 
another 40 to 0, the spectators may be 
heard to complaint that the game was bore. 
By this they mean that the imbalance of 
power eliminated the uncertainty and 
consequent excitement about who would 
win. 

A survey was conducted to find out 
just how the children’s need for repetition 
could be reconciled with the expressed need 
of grown up for diversity. The favourite 
themes involved such toys as doctors and 
nurses equipment, action figure dolls, tuicks, 
airplanes and animals. In playing with 
children, they discovered that it was pos¬ 
sible to accept repetition without expressing 
monotony by playing a single theme and 
revising it a bit each time. It becomes 
clear that children want familiarity but will 
accept incremental variety. □ 
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Behaviour in 'leaching Eilecliveness 


SUSHMA SHARMA 


Classroom inaoa^cmeiu bshaviours play a vital lole in teaching cjfcctiveniws, PapHs 
learning outcomes are fnfii/enced not only by instruitional aciivuics but by nuiinigcricil 
actmihs also. There is a need fur research on mavagcrnil \aiiahhs of ttachh g pci sc 
which has so far irn received much utieniion 


Teaching involve,>> many tasks and the tasks 
prescribed for the teachois vary. The term 
‘effectiveness’ is an operational concept. If 
one uses different definitions of effeciiveness, 
varying process descriptors are likely to be 
obtained. 

Teaching effectiveness is concerned with 
relationships between the characteristic of 
teachers, teaching acts and their etfects on 
the educational outcomes of classroom 
teaching (Pander and Simon, J969). Good 
(1979) defined “teacher effectiveness as the 
ability of a classroom teacher to produce 
higher than piedicted gain on standardized 
achievement tests” Teachers who are good 
managers also tend to produce more student 
learning (Rosenshine, 1978), Effective 
teacher did better with students at each 
ability level, less effective teachers were 
found to do poorer job with all students. 
Teaching affects not only pupil’s achieve¬ 
ment but pupil’s attitudes, aptitudes, skills 
and personality also, Thus, teaching effect¬ 


iveness is confined lo the cause effect 
relafK'nship between the process behaviours 
comprising the teaching act and the pupil 
outcomes Teaching involves two types of 
activities, i.e instructional activity and 
managerial aclivity. The present paper is 
confined to managerial part of it as a lot 
of studies have been conducted on instruc¬ 
tional part. Managerial part is quite 
neglected as not even a single study has 
been conducted in India. Even abroad, 
limited studies are available. 

Teaching has been defined by different 
educationists in different ways, It refers to 
actions of persons who instruct or who 
guide the learning processes of other 
(pupils). Teaching is not a solitary activity. 
It affects the lives of all students by the 
instructors with whom they interact. Thus 
quality of education is directly related to 
quality of instruction, As an instructor! 
teacher is a person who can influence the 
overall development of each child. 




Broadly, teaching consists of two types 
of activities, namely substantive instruc¬ 
tional activities and managerial activities 
Substantive instiuctional activities are 
concerned with the teaching of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and other school subjects. 
Teachers engage in explaining, questioning, 
demonstrating, guidance, record keeping, 
assignment making and curriculum planning 
activities Managerial activities are concerned 
with creating the best conditions for inte¬ 
grating learning objectives and group goals. 
It means that individuals will find it more 
satisfying and more personally rewarding to 
work on school tasks and conduct them¬ 
selves in socially acceptable ways, Teacher’s 
managerial abilities have been found 
positively related with students achievement 
in every process product study conducted 
upto date (Good, 1979). Teacher’s skills 
in classroom management should be con¬ 
sidered central to teaching effectiveness 

Classroom Management 

The classroom management is the most 
important area which showed positive 
relationship with student learning The 
term classroom management has been 
considered in several ways. Some think of 
management as another way of de.scribing 
classroom discipline In fact cLassroon 
management can be described as the process 
of organizing and cooidinating the willing 
efforts of children to achieve their own and 
educational goals. The process lequires the 
selection and use of means appropriate to 
the nature of the management problems and 
the situations in which it occurs. Commonly, 
classroom management is thought of as 
preserving order, mamtamiiig control 
or disciplining It is a distinct pattern of 
activities by which teachers establish and 
maiutam conditions whereby individuals in 


the classroom can apply all' their rational, 
creative talents to the challenge of 
educational tasks The classroom manage¬ 
ment constitutes the provision and 
procedures necessary to establish and main¬ 
tain an environment in which instruction 
and learning can occur (Duke, 1979). 

Classroom management consists of a 
number of functions or patterns of activities 
that teachers perform as an integral part 
of the total teaching job Broadly classroom 
management behaviours can be categorized 
into following four areas according to the 
purpose for which they are used : 

C 

IncreasingTask Behaviours ■ It is 
necessary for teacheis to keep students busy 
on different tasks Teacher must not allow 
their students to be free (without any task). 
Teacher is effective to the extent that he 
causes pupils to learn what they are sup¬ 
posed to learn Time is a useful variable 
m analysing classroom. The way in which 
teacheis choose to allocate time and the 
way in which pupils are allowed to spend 
that time provides us with valuable insights 
into the values teacheis held with respect to 
learning. Teachei must make better use of 
available school time Effective teachers 
keep their students busy on different tasks 
and provide maximum educational oppor¬ 
tunities fo every pupil 

Decreasing ojf Task Behaviours: It is 
necessary for the teacher to come to class 
all prepared with the day’s lessons, what 
is to be taught, how to teach and what 
objectives are to be achieved ? Thus, pre¬ 
planning is essential for successful teaching. 
CoiiU oiling Disiuptive Behaviours . The 
behaviours that disrupt and disturb the 
the class are disruptive behaviours. These 
behaviours are unacceptable. The young¬ 
sters who can not seem to start their woik 
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may not be bothering anyone but they are 
impeding their own academic progress. 
They may become frustrated and restless. 

All teachers experience these behaviour 
problems and their ways of handling them 
are diiferent Teachers with appropriate 
classroom management behaviours handle 
these problems well. Research has revealed 
that the use of soft reprimands (as opposed 
to loud reprimands) can cause disruptive 
behaviour to decline 

Dealing with Misbehaviour . Disruptive 
behaviours acquire'theformof misbehaviour 
when appropriate action is not taken by the 
concerned teacher. Some misbehaviours 
may be silly and harmless and others may 


be dangerous Clowning, giggling and 
talking loud while others arc working 
quietly are in the harmless category. It 
seems to be an attempt by the pupils to gain 
attention. To deal with this misbehaviour, 
four action points are suggested : (a) to end 
the misbehaviour, (b) to redirect the pupil 
into constructive activity, (c) to promote 
long range developmental goals and (d) 
to continue an uninterrupted flow of class¬ 
room activities. 

A good classroom manager engages pupils 
in constructive work, promotes develop¬ 
mental goals and maintains the flow of 
classroom activities He heads fights off 
before pupils get out of control and avoids 
power struggle with pupils □ 
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Identifying Creative Potential 
through Arts 


RK. Chopra 


There are many Interesting revelations about the nature and mode of working of the child. It 
has come to be accepted that the child, like any adult, has an inborn desire to express himself 
The things he wants to express are those which inlet est him and catch his fancy in his own 
environment. Art being an expressive medium, grows naturally in him because it appeals to 
his Instincts. He even explores the use of this medium. 


Before identifying the characteristics of 
creative expression in the art of the child, 
it is necessary to know what the art of the 
child is. The art of the child is a new 
discovery. Nobody in the past ever thought 
that the child is also a creative human being. 
It was always an adult’s art where a thing 
like child’s art had no place. But with this 
discovery, the child has assumed a new 
position and has become a matter of curio¬ 
sity among many to understand him more 
intimately. 

In his art, it has been observed that he 
is extremely frank and expresses his true 
emotion. He even emphasises certain things 
which he feels strongly in him. This tendency 
of the child shows that he has no prejudice 
or marticulation of any kind Another 
quality which is evident in his art is that his 
expressive urge is so strong that he discovers 
his own original ways of working and cre- 
ting art-forms that suit his purpose. 


Sources of the Child Ideas 

Child spends almost all his waking hours 
looking, feeling and observing what happens 
around him. Nobody really knows how 
much he absorbs in his mind while interac¬ 
ting with various things in the environment. 

In nature, he sees the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the hills, the rivers, the trees, the 
flowers and wonders at them. He watches 
with awe the movements of tiny insects and 
behaviours of different animals. He forms 
certain impressions about them and has an 
urge to express them. 

In the home, he loves his peers, likes his 
play-things, enjoys fairy tales and other 
stones and forms emotional attachment with 
them. In the neighbourhood, he becomes 
familiar with friends and people engaged in 
various occupations. The juglar, vendor, 
balloonwalla have a special attraction for 
him. 

All these provide him with the source 


material for ideas. He wants to express 
them through drawing, painting, modelling, 
singing, dancing mimicking and dramatising 
in the natural ways These modes of self- 
expression are the areas of arts. 

Identifying Characteristics of Art 
Pre-school Pei iod. Psychologists and art- 
educationists agree that the aitistic develo- 
ment in the child takes place very early. His 
first experience in art occurs at a time when 
he begins to make babbling sound. Hrs art 
then is no more than the dots, the marks and 
the lines as revealed by his finger impression 
on the soft ground But as his motor 
control becomes capable of holding a thing 
like a piece of chalk or charcoal, be begins 
to scribble This development takes place 
when the child is about two yeais old 

These scribbles are essentially non-obje¬ 
ctive and abstiact shapes. Generally, the 
shapes are not intelligible unless the child 
is prompted to explain iheni verbally He 
then may build up a story about them or 
may relaie them to some familiar objects. 
He draws them m a spontaneous and direct 
way in order to reveal his emotional urge. 
When the child has less urge, his scribbles 
occupy small area but when Ins urge is 
strong his arms and hands move over larger 
area An essential characteristic of the art 
of this age-group is that the child’s creative 
enjoyment is always mixed with some move¬ 
ments in the form that he scribbles. A child 
continues to draw these non-objective forms 
till ho is five years of age. This is called 
‘manipulative stage’ by some writers and 
‘scribbling stage’ by others. Some educa¬ 
tionists feel that scope for art activities 
should be provided to the children at the 
nuiscfy level for these help them to develop 
their manipulative capacity and muscle 


coordination which are iinpoitunt fa 
learning the basic skills. 

This early phase of aitistic deve 
is commonly shared by all the chil 
this age-group and the upward gro' 
continuous process. It is a ditfeieni 
that some children acquire the ba 
and ability to expre.ss idea eailier tha 
which is essentially due to the arc < 
nities available to them. 

Eaily School Period ■ The next sta 
child’s artistic development is call 
schematic stage’ which come.s about 
seven yeais of age. A child wlio h 
scribbling so fai begins to draw 
visualised form with some succi 
draws people who are mainly c( 
with him 01 also he draws hinise 
shapes he draws are seniatic and 
m appearance, often, simplified to tJ 
that one can read the intention of th 
mind A notable characteristic 
drawing is that he draw's a circular 
shape for the head and vertical and 
ntal sort of lines for legs and am 
child of this age-group seldom dr 
trunk of the human figure. The reasi 
the torso part of the human body 
hidden under the clothes and he 
conceptualize this part. This tene 
the child is not only appaient in his ^ 
which are on the Hat surface, but al 
three-dimensional forms he shapes 
clay or plasticine He makes separ 
of the human form and then ju 
together. 

It becomes clear from the abov 
the age of six plus, when the child 
the school he has already been p 
art subconsciously. By this time 
acquired more knowledge of his 
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ment, has clearer concepts of many things 
and has a la-ger vocabnlarj of art-form. 

The psychological finding'; indica'e that 
‘average’ children within the same age-group 
exhibit similar characteristics in then art 
expression This implies that their growth 
can be ascertained through art work and if 
need be ihe same can be improved upon 
with the special care 

The children during the primary grades 
show three distinct stages of growth These 
stages have been established on the basis of 
characteristics found in their art-expression. 
The stages m term of art-expression are . 


Pre-symbolic stage 
or Pre-schematic 
stage 

Schematic stage 


—which continue 
until seven years 
of age 

—which IS between 
seven and nine 
years of age. 

3. Inceptive realism —which is between 

stage nine to eleven 

years of age. 

The pre-symbolic stage has already 
been discussed above under the child’s early 
school period. Somemoie observatiiuis in 
this regard mav help to appreciate the 
children’s work when they are in classes 
I and II. They begin to base their idea first 
in single object concept but gradually they 
show more cbjci-ta in their work. This is 
due to iheir improved sense of under¬ 
standing better observation faculty and 
more experience At this stage, they start 
drawing the trunk of the human body. It 
IS normal habit of children to work spo¬ 
ntaneously and follow the track of their 
idea. As things go on appearing in their 
mind they draw them one by one. They 
now also try to show a centre of interest 
which they emphasize with more details. 
The children of this age have a tendency to 


repeat their familiar art-forms because they 
think It IS safe to do so. But when they 
will have new idea and new materials they 
will be themselves motivated to use new 
forms, 

Mid-primary level-The Schematic Stage 

The schematic stage of children’s ait 
expression cf'mes during the mid-pri.uary 
level. By nature, they have become more 
receptive and more expressive They now 
have a keener sense of the reldtionship 
between space and sizes. Since they have 
acquired considerable knowledge and ex¬ 
perience to rely upon, they often feel that 
ibe earlier forms and symbols are lifeless 
and so they invent new symbols which show 
action An interesting quality in their 
art IS that it begins to appear individua¬ 
listic in expresiion Even if a common 
subject matter is given to them each child 
will express it from his own resources. 
Children of this stage use three types of 
p^oporllon^, thcvSe are (a) Visual proportion, 
(b) Functional proportion and (c) Emo¬ 
tional proportion, 

When they have to show objects of 
equal importance, they use visual propor- 
lion. When they have to show action or 
working quality of an object, they use 
functional proportion. And when they 
have to show some emotional significance 
they use emotional proportion. 

Another characteristic of their art is 
the use of space. They see objects not in 
isolation but connected with each other 
through distance and direction. Since they 
have as yet no knowledge of the perspective, 
they therefore devise their own way to 
represent such ideas. Realizing that all 
things exist in space, they arrange them on 
the paper by maintaining their direction 
from each other While they do so they 
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seldom overlap one shape with the other 
for fear of distorting the background shape. 
When they have to show falling of rain¬ 
drops they avoid showing them in liont of 
the shape 

Later primary level-inceptive Realism 

The stage of inceptive realism m the art 
expression of the children becomes evident 
during 9-11 years of age. Since this period 
marks ihe begiiming of transition from 
childhood to adolescensc, they show maturity 
in physical and physiological growth At 
this age, they become quite curious about 
everything and take interest in observing 
minute details, action and general character 
of people, animals and other things. They 
have now a longer attention span, a child 
can not only participate ni group pioject 
but solve his own art problem. 

An important element in the art of this 
stage is the appearance of pei spsctivc They 
begin to realize that people, houses and 
trees are occupying different planes and 
there exists a space among them. Now they 
are not confused over the effect of over¬ 
lapping. The colours which they had been 
applying for the sake of colouring now 
represent the local colours cf tlie objects. 
They sometimes use colours even to mtei- 
pret their needs and feelings The eailit i 
symbols which they used for expressing their 
ideas, now appear in their natural and 
realistic forms This growing tendency 
towards realism is due to verious influences. 

Post Elementary level-Naturalism 

Apart from the above three levels at 
the primary stage, there is a 4th level of 
the children of the age-group 11 to 14 years. 
They are at the post elemeniary level and 
their characteristics in creativ'e expressions 
show tendency towards naturalism. 


The children at the post elementary 
lc\el become older, have more experience 
of neighbourhood and nearby cnviroiinKnLs, 
have greater motor control and longer 
attention span. These attributes enable 
them to undertake more complex ideas to 
express and thorough use of a variety of 
niAienal. They are no more inteieslcd lo 
repeat forms for expressing ideas but are 
curious to make something new, something 
different, They now plan their art work in 
advance like the way the adults do. They 
do so to see the effect in airanging an ait 
scheme. 

In the earlier classes they were interested 
to use emotional and functional proportions 
but now they aie concerned with the visual 
representation, It does not mean that this 
change of representing ideas with visual 
proportion is for the better It rather 
means that they arc undei influence of 
certain forces which are affecting tneir 
thinking in this way. The factors intluciicing 
their expression to natiuahsm are : the 
pressure of photographic ilhu/.ratjons, 
adults’ value of naturalism, ccrrelaiion wuh 
other school subjects; lack of contact \sith 
contemporary art, etc. It is however, the 
lesponsibility of the teacher to help children 
of ihib level fieejng from these factors. He 
may impress upon them to maintain their 
original modes of expres-iion and emphasise 
imaginative, emotional and design-centred 
art they have been doing. 

Encouraging Creative Potential 

Arts which have been recognised as a 
means for enhancing individual’.s creative 
faculities is a recent trend. This appoach to 
the subject (which constitutes these arts) is a 
long and gradual evolution based on tradi¬ 
tion, frequent reforms, some new experi¬ 
ments and something of the child-psycho- 
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logy The foregoing discussion on ihe identi¬ 
fication of art expressions of the children is 
the result of this approach, It is important, 
therefore, to know the emergence of this 
approach and the relevant methodology to 
organise the art activities 

The first experiment made by Frank 
Cizek of Vienna is refered tn as ‘‘free 
expression" His discovery has made 
considerable impacts on art teaching, He 
found during art classes that childf<.n 
when left undisturbed produced very good 
compositional effects without copying. 
He therefore suggested that we should 
look to Ihe creative ability of the child 
when he goes through the process When 
he is so engaged, he certainly pour» out 
his pure feeling and takes pleasure in art 
In this respect rating and grading is not 
necessary because it is his own creation 

Another experiment conducted by 
Schaeffer Siramern on groups cons sting of 
various people from different sections 
brings to light individual differences in the 
expression of art. In his theory of ‘natural 
unfolding’, he observed that individuals 
dififer on biological and environmental 
background. He found that every individual 
grew with different visual perception and 
every individual could develop his own 
style in his own way due to his drives, 
needs and aspirations He emphasized 
that every cliild should be given the chance 
for self-expression and for developing his 
own personality. 

Victor D Amico in his book, ‘Creative 
Teaching in Art’ has stressed the need that 
the child should develop his capacities in 
the skill and techniques when he is expres¬ 
sing himself freely. 

John Dowey says in his book, ‘Art as 
Experience’, that in the act of doing art 


activity a child should himself have an 
experience and that nlationsbip tdoiug the 
arl-activity and undergoing the experience) 
will give him complete fulfilment. 

These and other experiments which 
have contributed in the approach to the 
scl'cme of art education give a new 
definition to the concept of arts. Arts now 
are considered as media of self expression 
and children are required to use them for 
free exposition of their ideas, feelings 
and thoughts 

Relevant Methods of Teaching Art 

The methods of teaching art play vital 
roles in the education of the children. 
They determine how much real value the 
art activities will provide to them. They 
can either lead them to proper growth or 
pose a restriction in the way of growth. 
An art-teacher, therefore, has lo be very 
selective about the methods for teaching 
art since they have far-reaching effects. 

The old traditional methods of art 
teaching, such as copying pattern, 
prepared outline-directed and dictated etc. 
will have to be dispensed with. These 
methods were meant only to engage the 
children m repetitive processes of learning 
the skills. But now that the aim of arts is 
to enhance their creativity where they may 
express themselve.s freely, the following 
methods have been found to be very 
relevant 

1. Ftee-e\pression method : This is a 
modern and liberal method of 
teaching art. It gives a child 
complete freedom to choose his 
own idea or subject-matter and to 
express himself through his created 
shapes into an art scheme. In this 
method, since every child has some- 
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thing personal to express, the work 
of each individual will be different 
from the other. Even if. there aie 
certain types of common objects in 
their work, they will show some¬ 
thing of a personal quality because 
the purpose behind the created 
shapes of these objects was different 
from each other 

2 Assigned topic method . This is 
another modern and liberal method 
of teaching art. Except that an 
appropriate topic or subject matter 
IS assigned to the whole class, it 
provides each child complete free¬ 
dom to express and to organise it 


in his own original way. The topics 
selected are always the ones about 
which the children have some back¬ 
ground knowledge through their 
participation or observation of 
objects or situations 

To sum up it may be mentioned that 
art activities have the potential in enhanc¬ 
ing the creativity, sensibility and ae thedc 
awareness in the children Much depends 
on the teacher’s own role m the classroom 
as to how he organises these activities to 
nurture these qualities. Given the confidence 
together with strengthening his professional 
background, he can lead the children to a 
healthy growth. D 
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Plants Help Teaching 
Learning Process 


S.B Malik 


Learning about environment is anothei mpoitani component How and to Vihat purpose aie 
we using oui resources? Is it discieet ? Are we polluting them ? Do we need to protect 
them ^ What aie the ways and methods to do this? These are some of the questions 
which come to one's mind while studying enviionment. 


These days emphasis is being given to 
the integrated approach of teaching To 
make it more effective, science and social 
sciences are taught using community resour¬ 
ces and natural environment. 

Teaching through environment means that 
the child should get his knowledge by obser¬ 
ving his social and physical environment. 
Emphasis is also given on learning rather 
than teaching Community resources also 
provide extremely dynamic, interesung and 
real life opportunity for learning. Impor¬ 
tant community resources of geographical 
interest such as hills, valleys, lake, waterfall, 
etc; of historical interest such as fort, 
temples, church, pillar, caves, etc; of cultural 
interest such as art, theatre, paintings, folk 
dances and songs; of economic interest such 
as market places, factories, hotels, cottage 
industries and small scale industries can be 
used very effectively and efficiently to bring 
home various concepts. 

plants can be used to help teaching lear¬ 


ning process of many concepts. They are 
the primaiy producers Turmeric, neem, 
pepaya, ginger, garlic are some such plants. 
Ill table I, a list of such plants along with 
their botanical name is given at next page. 

Neem is well known as a germ killer and 
is used both as air refresher and antiseptic. 
The twmgs are used for messaging the gums 
and cleaning the teeth Tender shoots 
ground into paste relieve prickly heat. All 
the parts purify blood. 

Kaddu (Pumpkin) leaves are used for 
stomach up set. Decoction of leaves mixed 
with sugar is useful for jaundice. 

Pudina (Mint) leaves taken with garlic 
and salt help the blood pressure patients. 
The leaves are also useful in fever. It is 
used for stomach ailments because of its 
digestive properties. 

Ilaichi (cardamom) is a good medicine 
for bad throat and cough, It increases 
appetite. 

The paste made from fully powdered 




TABLE 1 


Common name 

Botanical name 

Use 

Neem 

Aziidirachta nidica 

Antiseptic in iheumatism and skin 
disease 

Haldi (uirnienc) 

CiircLima longa 

Anti parasitic foi skin 

Amla 

Emblice oIBcinalis 

Antibetorial used for .uiema and 
Jaundice. 

Baliera 

Terminalia beleiica 

In digestion 

Adiak (gmgei) 

Zingiber ofBcinaies 

Increases appetite 

Bel 

Aegle Marmelos 

Laxative 

Cardamom 

Eleltaria carda momum 

Increase appetite 

Cinnomon 

Cinnomomum uromaiicum 


Papaya 

Carica popaya linn 

Ripe fruit chuietic unripe fruit 
Losmciic 

Kaddii (Pumpkin) 

Lagcnaiia Siceiana 

Jaundice 

Pudina (Mint) 

Mentha spicata linn 

Digestive, fever 

Lehson (Garlic) 

Allium Sativum 

Lovveis blood pressure 

Genda (Marigold) 

Tagetes Erccta 

Eczema 

Apple 

Pyius malus 

Antklysentiie 

Kala til 

Seasarauni Indicuni 

Dandriiir 

Jamun 

Eugenia Jombalana 

Astringent 

(Anal) Pom gianete 

Punica gtanatum 

Antiseptio 

Tulsi 

Ochmim Basilicum 

Good remedy foi fever, cold and 
cough 

Kalonji 

Nigelia Sativa 

Diuretic 

Methi 

Tngonella foenuni garcecum 

In cough and asthma 

Saunf 

Pimpineltd Anisum 

Expels the wind fiom the stomach, 


cinnamon in water is used for headache 
(produced by cold exposure) Juice of 
marigold flowers cures earache, helps eczema 
and ring worm and is used for cuts and 
bruises. 

The unfermented juice of apple is useful 
remedy in gouty and rheumatic disorders. 
Turmeric and lime water serve as a good 
remedy for sprains. It cures injuries and 
wounds and is an ingredient of poultices for 
boils. 


Amla is used as ingredient of Cliavaii 
Prash-a popular cough remedy and tonic, it 
IS one of the constituents of Triphala, 

Behcra is one of the constituents of 
Triphala, a popular laxative. It is used in 
piles, cough and asthma. It helps in watering 
of the eyes. 

Papaya-Milky juice of unripe fruit is used 
as a cosmetic to remove freckles and other 
blemishes from the skin. Ripe fruit is good 
for stomach and is used as diuretic, 


Garlic cures the gastric troubles and 
intermittant fevers. Juice is used for skin 
diseases and as eardrops in earache lowers 
the blood pressure. 

Pulp of ripe fruit of Bel is used as a 
cooling agent and half ripe fruit is good for 
digestion. 


Ailrak is known for helping in digestion, 
increases appetite and reduces flatulence. It 
is beneficial in disorders connected with the 
formation of phlegm. 

Tulsi keeps mosquitoes away and it is a 
good remedy for fever, cough and cold and 
a good prophyplactic against Malaria. 
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Jamun-StoBe of the fruit is used as 
mediune for diabetes. The bark of the tree 
is astriBgent 

Anar-It has been reported as a cardiac 

tonic and refrigerant. 

Kala Til-Bed wetting by children is effe¬ 
ctively controlled by giving them sweets 


made from these seeds. Crushed leaves of 
the tree is an excellent remedy for dandruff. 

Kalonll IS carminative, ground in vinegar 
it helps Icucodcrma and ring worm. 

Saiinf when boiled with milk and large 
cardamom is excellent carminative for bottle 
fed infants. ^ 
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TEACHERS WRITE 


Impact of Pictorials 

on Children 


V M. Mohanraj 


The comics industry in India is oj very recent onyin and most comv boohs, be they in 
English or Indian languages, piodured here have been either pooi imiiaiwns or iuinslatlons 
of the western ones. The turniiin point came in 1969 when ‘The Anuir China Katha' comics 
fiist hit the nmilcet These are based on the mythology, legends and histoiy oj our country. 


Pictorials or periodicals containing pictures 
for children’s general reading are primarily 
those which are popularly known as the 
comics. These are booklets containing 
a series of related pictures either realistic 
or in the form or caricature that unfold a 
story. The comic strip.s that appear in 
newspapers and magazines depict part of a 
continuing story or present a series of 
happenings. It is, however, a misnomer to 
call them ‘comics’ or ‘comic strips’ because 
they were neither the pre-l9th century strips 
nor are all the modern booklets, comic in 
the form or the content. The term got 
currency in the United States at the turn 
of this century when the strips were indeed 
humorous. 

It is interesting to note that the French 
call the comics, ‘bonde dessinee’ which 
means ‘drawn strips’ while in German it 
is called ‘bildrrgeschichte' or ‘bilderstreifen' 
meaning ‘picture stor>’ or ‘picture strip’. 
The Italian term for this is ‘fumetto’ which 
literally means ‘little puff of smoke’ and it 


is so called because the dialogue ni comic 
strips is usually printed in an enclosed space 
that reminds one of a puff of smoke. 

The pictfirial form of story-telling is not 
a phenomenon of the 19th or 20 century. 
This originated in ancient times-botli in 
Greece as well as in India and perhaps in 
other ancient societies too The ancient 
Greeks enjoyed funny pictures and they 
used to draw such pictures in a sequence, 
very similar to the modern comic strips 
with the words coming out of the mouths 
of the people who said them The murals 
found in the Ajanta and Ellora caves dating 
back to circa 3rtl century B C that tell us 
stones about the Buddha and many such 
murals depicting mythological stories seen 
in the temples and palaces of ancient and 
medieval India are, as it were, the primitive 
form of the comics of today. 

The comics, as it exists today, is a 
product of the printing technology and as 
such could not have come into being prior 
to the invention or printing press. It is 




true that type for printing was invented in 
China and movable type was first used in 
Korea before its independent invention m 
Europe by Johann Gnttenbcig, a German 
With the explosion of literacy and ediualn n 
under favourable socio-economic conditions 
that pievailed in Europe in the 15th century 
in the wake of the Renaissance, the comics 
naturally was boin in Germany. They not 
only dealt with religious and political topics 
in a serious way but also satirised worldly 
love And these were mainly educative and 
propagandistic. The pictures were not quite 
artistic and it was William Hogarh, an 
English artist of the 18 century who raised 
the aesthetic level of these strips The 
comic touch was given, much later, in the 
19th century by Rodolphe Topffer a school 
master of Geneva. Topffer can truly be called 
the father of modern condc strips 

The comics which had been a visual 
medium of informal education exclusively 
meant for the adults since its biilli, became 
a popular reading material for children too 
m the late I9th ceniuiy, thanks to Wilhelm 
Busch, a German. The comic stiips that 
lie produced were enjoyed by the uneducated 
masses and the juveniles as much as the 
educated adults “His cautionary tales of 
naughty children and animals may be 
regarded, on one level, as sophisticated 
parodies of the didactic juvenile literature of 
Germany and, on another, as condemnation 
of the childish sadism that is assumed to be 
in everyone. His best known chaiacters, 
the infant pranksters Max and Moritz have 
spawned innumerable progeny down to 
our own day”, 

The early 20th century witnessed the 
development of a new type of comics—‘the 
continuous-action adventure strips’. The 
first such strip that saw the light of the 


day was ‘Tarzan’ and these became the 
favouiite recreational leading material for 
children But during the 1940s the popul¬ 
arity of the comics plummetted when many 
an American publishers brought out comic 
books that contained gruesome violence 
and obscenities. The children, then, were 
positively discouraged from reading the 
comics and this consumer resistance had the 
desired efi’ect. The publishers of comic 
books were forced to adopt, in 1954, the 
Comics Code Authority which prohibited 
the publication of horror comics. The 
comics, thereafter, re established itself on 
both sides of the Atlantic, nudging out the 
TV which had captured the imaguiation of 
the children since the late’ 40s and bet¬ 
ween 1903 and 1970, 8 million to 12 million 
picluies weie pioduced 

Today, there are quite a few comics that 
appeal to children and adults, the educated 
as well as the uneducated. It is interesting 
to note that ‘leader participation has reached 
cxtraordinaiy heights ; readers truly laugh 
and suffer with then favouiite characteis’, 
and, no wonder, “chic young received 
400,000 suggestions for a name for Blondie’s 
new baby”' That was in the West 

‘Aniar Chitia Katha’, its communalistic 
and sexist bias not withstanding, is a 
commendable venture in the field of the 
comics in India and has helped change, 
to a very great extent, the attitude of the 
Indians to the comics. 

In our country, till about a couple of 
decades back educators used to discourage 
the educands from reading the comics and 
the parents had been frowning upon their 
children who were found to be reading the 
comics. The adults consciously refrained 
from showing an interest in these pictorials 
which were considered vulgar. Now, 
however, the situation is quite different; 
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both children and adults read the comics. 
A 36-point questionnaire given to the 
pupils""' of the Lawrence School, Lovedale 
revealed that 56 7% of the parents of the 
school read (he comics and m the case 
of 31 8% of the children, their parents, 
uncles, aunts or brothers and sisters 
introduced them to the comics Curi¬ 
ously, only 1.7% of the children were in¬ 
itiated 1(110 the world of comics by their 
teachers. Anyway, the bulk of the children 
75.03%, bad started leading the comics 
before they were 8 years old, the age of in¬ 
take m this school. It is significant that 
the few who took to reading comics after 
joining this school came from lower mid¬ 
dle-class families having no academic back¬ 
ground There were only six children (just 
0.8%) - four boys and two girls-who said 
posilively that they did not read the comics 
at all. They came from affluent, upper 
middle-class families and the parents of all 
of them were University degree holders. 
When interviewed, it was discovered that all 
these SIX children had been regularly reading 
the comics but had later given it up four of 
them on their own and two, a brother and 
sister, on their parents' advice. Never¬ 
theless, they still read them occasionally. 

The analysis of the answers to the rele¬ 
vant questions in the questionnaire clearly 
indicated that as the children grew into the 
teenage, their interest in the comics waned. It 
also showed that a greater percentage of the 
children of the lower age-group(8 to 12)read 
the comics voraciously, the avidity reaching 
the peak with 11-12 age-group, refiecting the 
correctness of the conclusion noted above 
Incidentally, some of the creative ones 
among them who arc iutcnsely interested in 
the comics, attempt to produce such 
booklets* persuading their parents to get 
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those cyclostyled to be distributed among 
their friends. 

To determine if the comics help create 
an interest in reading imaginative works of 
literary value, the following questions were 
included in the questionnaiie ' (i) After 
reading the comics based on a classic, do 
you read the original woik or the simplified 
edition ?— (a) original (b) simplified edi¬ 
tion (c) neither ; and (ii) If you have read 
the original, which do you prefer ?-— (a) 
comics (b) original work. The statistical 
analysis of the answers to these questions 
are given in Tables 1 and 2 respectively 
which speak for themselves. While no 
definite trend is observable m Table 1, it is 
heartening to note in Table 2 that a 
considerably larger percentage of the 16 
year olds prefer the originals to the comics 
versions of those works. 

The Lawrence School, Lovedale of 
which the medium of instruction is English, 
oilers Hindi, tvfalayalam and Tamil as 
second languages and the library of the 
school has, on its shelves, nearly 50,000 
volumes-ficlion and non-fiction m all 
these languages suited to the various age- 
groups of children. An average of about 
102,8 books are issued m a day and a child 
reads, on an average, 46.1 books in an 
academic year In calculating the average 
per pupil, the books that the children read, 
borrowing from sources other than the 
school library, are not included. It was, 
however, observed that the children had 
been reading books in English mainly and 
to a satisfactory extent in Malayalani and 
Tamil also. 

But books in Hindi remained neglected 1 
There were quite a few children whose 
mothertongue was Hindi and a vast majo¬ 
rity of those coming from non-Hindi speak- 
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Table 1 


(lo percentages) 


Age 

8 + 

9 + 

10 + 

11 + 

12+ 13 + 

14+ 

15 + 

16+ 

Original 

29 5 

41 8 

42 7 

36.4 

29 3 36 3 

24 0 

26.4 

11.3 

Simplified 

32 8 

30 2 

168 

32.3 

40 4 32 9 

41 3 

32.1 

09 9 

Neither 

29.5 

11 6 

32.6 

19.8 

21.2 26.4 

25 3 

32.1 

25 3 





Table 2’ 









(In percentages) 




Age 

8 + 

9+ 

10 + 

11 + 

12+ 13 + 

14+ 

15 + 

16+ 

Comics 

62 3 

53.5 

70 8 

63.5 

62 6 53,8 

61.3 

49 0 

11.3 

Original 

11 4 

25.6 

15.7 

20.8 

29.3 34.1 

24.0 

35 8 

25 3 




(X A few children did not answer) 





ing regions took Hindi as the Second 
language. Inspite of it, dust had been 
accumulating on Hindi books. The reading 
habit was sufficiently developed in the 
children of this school as the statistics 
unequivocally proclaim and their apathy to 
reading Hindi books might be due either to 
their inability to comprehend the language 
or to a lack of interest in the type of books 
—particularly, fiction that the Hindi section 
in the library presents Or, it might be due 
to both. The attempts of the teachers 
concerned to make them read Hindi books 
did not meet with any success and when 


all the traditional methods of encouraging 
general reading in Hindi failed, it was 
decided to try if interest in Hindi books 
could be built up through pictorials. And 
about three months back, the library 
procured various types of the comics in 
Hindi. These were Issued to the children 
in the classes by the teachers concerned 
who made sure that the childien read them. 
The demand foi Hindi books, since then, 
was found to have picked up suddenly and 
this unprecedented spurt of interest in this 
area could only be attributed to the effect 
of the comics. It is however, too early to 
come to a definite conclusion. □ 
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Challenging Tasks of 
Educational Supervisor 


R Krishna Rao 
Smt R Papa 


Stipeivision is a service pmvickcl by the Slate Dcpi'ilnieui of Echicatinn jot helpwp the 
teachei to become ineiecninglv a betiir teadier and ihrouglt impinvenient to do a nioie 
effective job of leadei ship w guiding the ptipil'A leannng activities As a specialized type 
of service, super vision is desti active because its nmn di.itc pm pose is tnipi avement of 
instruction It touches the teacher, the leainiiig situation ai d the child diieitlr Rating 
of a teachei with a dtagnnislic scale, demonstration in teaching and class’vom visit 
followed by a co’ifeience between the supeivi'oi oiul the teacheis, ad have impi avement of 
instruction as their Immediate and direct piiipo^e 


New trends in Supervision 

1. Modern supervision is becoming 
more and more democratic wherein 
imposition of wiii and authorita¬ 
rianism are avoided altogether. 

1. Modirn supervision is taken in a 
scieatific way, It is a technical sort 
of thing. It is not anybody's job. 

3. It is creative and constructive. It 
seeks to get creative participation of 
all the teachers ratlier than cntici- 
sing them. 

When the occasion demands, the 
modern supervisor will show by demonstra¬ 
tion how the class is to be taught effectively 
in a particular subject, how methods are to 
be improved and how aids and devices can 


be utilised for c.ipiuiing the interest of 
pupils 

He will also give due appreciation and 
commendation to good work done by certain 
teacheis by putting in encouraging remark 
in the visitors book as well as inspection 
report about the same. This is the construc¬ 
tive and creative side of modern supervision. 

4 Modern supervision is co-ordinating 
and integrating theory into practice. 

5 It provides educational leadership 
to schools. 

6. Supervision is a planned programme 
for the impiovement of instiuction 
by improving teaching and learning 
practices 

7. Improving the teaching learning 
situationjncludes; 





(i) Improving the materials of 
instruclion, the equipment and 
the physical environmmt of 
learning and growth. 

(li) Improving the factors related 
directly to instructional prac¬ 
tices. 

(iii) Improving factors present m the 
learner which affect his growth 
and achievement. 

Characteristics of Supervisor 

Keeping in view all the new trends in 
the held of supervision, it is not difficult for 
us to decide as to what role the modern 
supervisor is expected to play. In the field 
of education, a new kind of professional 
leadership is now emerging very fast all 
over the world. The autocratic direction is 
giving place to guidance and sharing of 
responsibility. Today the educational 
supervisor can play his role efficiently and 
effectively if he is in a position to help to 
become self-directive, self-dependent and 
self-critical. He can succeed in his mission 
if he is able to develop a widespread public 
interest in education and coordinate 
effectively the efforts of all these persons, 
groups and agencies that are vitally interes¬ 
ted in education. This is new challenging 
concept of the role of a supervisor. 

The important factors which contribute 
to the success of the supervisor’s role may 
be stated as under : 

Personal qualities : Personal qualities 
like skill, general ability, enthusiasm, 
temperament, attitude, missionary spirit 
and ability to plan, lead, organise and 
coordinate educational activities contribute 
a lot to the success of the supervisor’s 
role. 


Personal qualities include the supervi¬ 
sor’s personal appearance, his physical 
health, values, virtues, professional ethics 
and executive abilities With these traits 
and characteristics, he can produce his 
own impression and exert his own influence 
upon those whom he comes in contact 
with 

Scholaiship i He must know many langu¬ 
ages and many subjects, in addition to 
specialisation in his own subject. 

Professional background : The supervisor 
must be a teacher of long standing, with 
a natural aptitude for the profession. He 
should be able to speak with authority on 
educational matters and topics and 
command respect for his views. He must 
always be a teacher at heart and his 
sympathies should always be on the side 
of the teacher rather than on the side of 
bureaucratic authorities. 

Professional knowledge : He must be a 
man of educational vision with a wide 
knowledge of modern developments in the 
fields of theory, practice and philosophy of 
education. 

He should go on adding to his professi¬ 
onal knowledge and competence by 
attending as well as by organising edu¬ 
cational conferences, seminars and work¬ 
shops and by travelling abroad, whenever 
possible. 

Cordial relationship : Intimate relation¬ 
ship between the supervisor on the one 
hand and headmasters, teachers and private 
school managements on the other, is also a 
factor of great importance This relation¬ 
ship must be very cordial, frank, friendly 
and trustworthy. It should be based on 
the principle of cooperation, adjustment 
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and sharing of responsibility. Establish¬ 
ment of such a relationship demands a high 
degree of tact, resourcefulness, vision and 
judgement on the part of the supervisor 
Cojistnictive leadership He should rise 
above prejudice, criticism, faultfinding and 
all sorls of petty peisonal affiliations. He 


should be a man of mind to give faith, 
learning and energy and act as a friend, 
philosopher and guide for the school 
personnel under his jurisdiction Jf the 
above points arc kept in mind, the edu¬ 
cational supervisor is suie to become highly 
successful in achieving his tasks □ 
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BHOPAL STUDENTS RENDER NOBLE SERVICE 


The leakage of poisonous gas fom the Union Carbide Pesticide Factory at Berasia Road 
Bhopal brought a havoc in the State Capital Mote than 2f 00people ate reported dead 
and about two Lakhs have been affected by the poisonous gas. This sudden industiial 
hazaid exposed the total unpieparedness of our vancus public service systems to face such 
sudden hazards. The people, the young students and the chddten m our schools tose to the 
occasion and provided a huge voluntary force for the set vice of the affected and did humane 
service to the humanity Theii selflesv service under gteat personal exposures and round 
the clock availability have been very widely praised thioughout the world. 


Building Basic Skills 

Of all teenagers, one out of ten will 
never attend high school. Of all students 
who reach the sixth grade, 30% will leave 
school prior to high school graduation 
Those students ‘‘drop out." 

Examining the topic of the dropout and 
the potential dropout, researchers at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education Ohio have assembled the latest 
available data concerning the skills of 
dropouts and presented their findings in 
‘ Building Basic Skills : The Dropout’. The 
findings show a correlation between drop¬ 
outs and their retention of basic skills. 
Dropouts typically lag behind their peers in 
basic skills acquisition, the very skills 
necessary to function in society. The report 
advocates incorporating a strong basic 
skills programme into the curriculum that 
successfully encourages the potential drop¬ 
out to acquire the necessary basic skills. 

In additon to the data presented, the 
publication identifies the characteristics of 
the dropout and the potential dropout. 
Also included are current programmes 


designed to improve basic skills acquisition 
as well as recommendations for improving 
basic skills instruction programming. 

Vocational Education and Youth 
Employment 

A new publication by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Educa¬ 
tion, addresses alternatives for enhancing 
vocational education's role in improving 
youth employment. 

Author George H Copa of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota summarizes the youth 
employment problem in the United States. 
This summary includes— 

Characteristics of unemployed youth, 
Patterns of youth employment, 

Causes of youth unemployment, and 
Consequences of extended youth 
unemployment 

He proposes a portfolio of services 
directed towards overcoming youth employ¬ 
ment problems and suggests vocational 
education activities responsive to youth 
employment, based on these services 

Finally, Copa offers a series of alterna- 






lives and recommendations for reaffirming, 
refining and redirecting vocational education 
policy for youth employment. 

Minimum vocational competencies 
curriculum 

The Department of Vocationalisatu n of 
Education, NCERT organised a workshop 
for development of minimum vocational 
competencies curriculum on (i) Repair, 
Maintetiance and Rewinding of Electrical 
Motors and (ii) Repair and Maintenance of 
Radio and Television from 26 November 
to 1st December at Bengal Engineering 
College, Howrah. 

Exhibition on Indra Dugar’s 
paintings 

Indra Dugar is one of the descendants 
of a glorious past of art which is now 
termed in history as the Neo Bengal School 
An exhibition of his landscapes on Jammu 
and Kashmir are resplendent in the 
meticulous reflection of the vastness and 
stretch captured within the hills, trees and 
rivers of Kashmir whicli are offered to a 
traveller. His uncompromising approach 
towards realism in painting shall be valued 
as a symbol of health and sunshine to the 
art lovers 

Utilising scientific knowledge 

The 16th conference of the society of 
nuclear medicine, India was inaugurated by 
the Vice Chancellor of Gujarat University, 
Prof.' K.S. Shastri at the Gujarat Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry hall at Ahmeda- 
bad on 29 December 1984 


Prof. Shastri said the country should 
take full advantage of the advances in 
science and technology, particularly, in 
medicine 

Dr. P.K. lyenger, Director, Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre, Bombay was the 
chief guest. Fifty delegates from different 
parts of the country participated in the 
conlerence. 

Implementation of Girls’ Education 
under new 20 point programme 

The Gujarat government has constituted 
a committee for the implementation of 
girls’ education undei the new 20-point 
programme with Mrs Kokiluben Vyas, 
Minister of State for Healih and Family 
Welfare, at its chairman 

The Joint Secretary of Education 
Department who is incharge of adult edu¬ 
cation and the Director of the State Insti¬ 
tute of Education, Ahmedabad will be the 
members of the commi'tec. 

The term of the Committee will be for 
two ycais with Gandhinagar as its head 
quarters 

Photo Exhibition 

Three-day exhibition of photographs 
and drawings by the renowned painter, 
M.F. Hussain was organised at the National 
Institute of Design, Ahmedabad. 

Entitled ‘Culiure of the Streets’ the 
colour photographs and photoprints of 
drawings deal with Hussain's interpretation 
of cinema and political boardings m 
Madras, which depict reality on the one 
hand and illusion on the other. □□ 
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Population Education Corner: 
A Promising Innovation 


Smt. Saroj Yadav 


The piohJem of growing population both in developed and developing countues all over the 
world has assumed focus of National and jnternalwnal deliberations It is considered 
highly desirable to develop popuhiiion awaieness in citizens right from their early years 
Activities and projects approach have been jnoved to he very effective towards this end 


Everyone of us knows that there was a time 
in the history of mankind when no one was 
concerned about the population and its 
growth. The reason being simple that 
sources were in abundance as compared to 
population 

But during the present century, parti¬ 
cularly the later half, population has assu¬ 
med focus of National and international 
deliberation. The reason is again simple. 
The marginal reduction in birth rate but 
considerable fall in death rate coupled with 
increasing consumption both of renewable 
and nonrenewable resources have threatened 
the very survival of mankind. In India as 
per the latest 1981 census, population is 
68.3 million i.e. 16% of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, The average density of population is 
seven times that of the world as a whole. 
According to the census, the birth rate and 
death rate is 36 and 14 per cent respectively. 
The gap between birth rate and death rate 


which IS already wide is further likely to be 
widened as the death rate is falling fast as 
compared to the birth rate. 

Therefore, it is considered highly desir¬ 
able to develop population awareness in 
citizens right from the early years. Some 
pel sons are of the view that population 
education has nothing to do with these young 
kids who are hardly concerned with this in 
primary schools. It is a misplaced view. 
As a matter of fact, population in relation 
to pupil’s immediate environment can be and 
should be studied even at this early .stage. 
For example, the problems of overcrowding, 
transport, housing and poor sanitary condi¬ 
tions, etc. can be studied by a primary 
school child. 

But while covering such topics for 
younger generation, these may be presented 
in an interesting manner to motivate child¬ 
ren. Activities and projects approach have 
been proved to be very effective towards 





this end. This paper presents an outline of 
a project for the organisation of Population 
Education Corner (PEC) in primary schools. 

It is on the pattern of UNESCO projects on 
international understanding. 

Objectives 

Through this project an attempt is made; 

(i) To develop an understanding of the 
meaning, scope and importance of 
population education. 

(ii) To develop an understanding of the 
impact of population growth on 
various aspects of human life 
physical, social, cultural, moral, 
economic and political. 

(iii) To develop understanding of the 
effect of population on natural 
resources and environment and 
thereby on quality of life. 

(iv) To develop among the students an 
awareness about the effect of con¬ 
sumption-oriented culture of advan¬ 
ced countries. 

(v) To develop among the students an 
understanding of the effect of family 
si 2 e on their standard of living. 

(vi) To organise essay competition on 
different aspects of population 
education. 

(vii) To organise chart and poster rater- 
school competition on population 
problems 

(viii) To organise small library on popu¬ 
lation education material. 

(ix) To promote readings related to 
various aspects of population edu¬ 
cation in the school. 


Organisation 

PEC comprises of members from primary 

classes with support from the teachers Its 

membership should be on voluntary basis. 

The corner can have school headmaster as 
the patron, students as vice-president, 
secretary, programme executive and joint 
secretary. Teacher should perform advisory 
function to guide the members from time to 
time to plan and implement actions. The 
following activities can be developed in 

PEC 

Community Survey 

The first and foremost activity that can be 
undertaken at the primary stage is to guide 
the students for community survey. Students 
of primary stage can be divided into differ¬ 
ent groups. Each group should be asked 
to collect information of 15-20 houses of 
their locality on census pattern. Proforma 
regarding the collection of information 
should also he developed in the classroom. 
The proforma mainly concerned with parents 
and child, will consist of no. of children in 
the family, age, sex, educational standard, 
school going children, non-attending school 
children, the quantum of clothes and books, 
etc. Teachers should provide guidelines for 
preparing such type of surveys Every 
group should be asked to prcpaie the 
summary of their report and present it in 
the joint meeting of PEC for discussion. 

This type of survey will make aware the 
students about the different problems arising 
out of increasing population. In urban 
areas, the students will see more transport¬ 
ation, over-crowding, congestation, low 
moral values, unemployment, environmental 
pollution and lower quality of life whereas m 
rural areas, the students will realise the 
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impact of increasing population in’the form 
of more and more pressure on land, falling 
per-capita land, underemployment, low 
income, falling forest wealth and thereby 
environment pollution and lower quality 
of life. 

This type of survey can help in develop¬ 
ing awareness and understanding among the 
students. 

Population Literature 

Dilferent organisations and agencies 
working in the area of population education 
can be approached at the district, state and 
National level for the supply of literature 
regarding population education produced 
by SCERTs and NCERT for placing m 
PEC. They should be provided guidance 
for preparing beautiful charts, posters, 
graphs, etc. on the various aspects on which 
they have collected the data and for display. 
Students should also be encouraged to 
collect the cutting from newspapers for 
display. 

Reading Corner 

The information on various aspects of 
population at the district, state and National 
level can be utilised for discussion under the 
guidance of teachers. This effort of collec¬ 
tion of material and literature on population 
education will regulate the Population 
Education Reading Corner. 

Essay Competition 

PEC can plan an essay competition for 


school children and teachers on the following 
themes; 

(a) Population and Environment 

(b) Population and Quality of Life 

(c) Consumption of Liquor and Popula¬ 
tion Explosion. 

Extension Lectures 

Experienced persons working in the field 
of population education can be invited for 
delivering lectures on different aspects of 
population education. These lectures will 
help in building conceptual framework of 
population education in the minds of the 
students. 

Compiled Manuscript Book 

Teacher should guide the students to 
write in neat and clean handwriting on 
various aspects of population education. 
Articles written in tidy handwriting should 
be compiled in book form. They can be 
placed in the PEC for display. Similarly 
handmade illustrations can be compiled in 
book form and can be placed in PEC. 

Thus, by organising such activities, PEC 
can become a promising innovation in 
population education for primary schools. 
Organisation of such corner in the primary 
schools provides an effective organisational 
structure for the extension of the message 
of the population education in student 
community and through them in the 
homes. 
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Making Classroom 
Instruction Interesting 


N.N. Prahailada 


Asiswellknown,piesentationofmfotmationto the class, assembled as a group, is an 
important part of teaching If this task is carefully done the wstniciion becomes 
meaningful which will certainly generate more interest among students. Clarity and 
enthusiasm of teacher presentations, the use ofavanety of teaching methods and audio¬ 
visual aids and the maintenance of pupil's attention aie some of the aspects which 
consistently affect pupil learning. 


One of the essential things for students to 
understand ‘concepts’ and ‘assignments’ is 
‘clarity’ in the teacher’s presentations. 
For example, does the teacher communi¬ 
cate the objectives of lessons clearly ’’ How 
long does it take for objectives to become 
clear ? Do lectures begin with introductions 
or end with summaries t Does the teacher 
use audio-visual aids etc. ? 

Teaching can be made more eflfective by 
using ‘advance organisers’ which will des¬ 
cribe what students are to learn before the 
instruction. For example, before descri¬ 
bing 15 penalties that can occur during 
Football game, a physical education instruc¬ 
tor could provide a way to organise the 
information : “Today we are going to 
discuss penalties that might be called during 
the football game. We will discuss the 
difference between minor and major 


penalties and describe ten minor and five 
major penalties At the end of the period, 
I will show you 15 slides and ask you to 
name the penalty illustrated and state 
whether it is major or minor.” Advance 
organisers like these give pupils mental 
maps to use when listening to the teacher 
or reading. Without advance organisers 
listening and thinking may be disorganised 
and ineffective. Therefore, before lecturing, 
teachers should tell the students as to what 
they will be expected to learn from the 
lecture and why it is important for them to 
know this information. After lectures, it 
would be highly appropriate to summarize 
the main points in a few simple sentences. 

Like clarity, enthusiasm is a general 
teacher characteristic that is difficult to 
describe in specific terras. However quali¬ 
ties like interest, alertness, vigour, move- 


ment and voice inflection are important. 

Teachers with enthusiasm are alive in 
the classroom, they move around and come 
into close contact with more pupils, they 
show surprise, suspense, joy and other 
feelings in their voices and they make 
material interesting to students by relating 
it to their expeiieuccs If the teacher shows 
no enthusiasm, students certainly dislike 
such instructors and instructions. Thereby, 
classroom life becomes dull and monoto¬ 
nous. It should be understood that teachers 
are the motivating agents for students and 
vice versa It all depends upon teachers 
that is why it is said “as is the teacher so 
are the students” If a teacher teaches 
without motivating students it is hkc 


“beating on the cold iron”. Hence it is said, 
“strike while the iron is hot”. 

Alongwilh clarity and enthusiasm, using 
variety of teaching methods and audio¬ 
visual aids play an important role for 
maintaining students interest and attention 
and ultimately for producing higher achieve¬ 
ment. Variety makes it easier for students 
to sustain attention over long periods 
of time. 

Lastly, it may be said that lectures 
mixed with small group work, discussions, 
debates and other devices add colour to 
classroom life as a result of which learning 
becomes more and more interesting and 
effective. 
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Gifted Child 


.Tamua^al Payti 


In democracy, provision should be made to enable all to develop and grow according to their 
own inborn potentialities Unfortunately, a school of thought holds this view constdning the 
equality of opportunity In the name of democracy, the school should not neglect the 
gifted children. In the class of the average ability pupils, the growth and pi ogre.ss of the 
gifted childten is maned for the sake of majoiiiy 


Once a teacher remarked that these days 
students’ behaviour is iodifFerent. Then 
another teacher made a complaint that some 
of the students of a particular class distur¬ 
bed him regularly, they put odd questions 
and made him unable to proceed further. 

We hear this type of remarks now and 
then. Now consider the validity and reli¬ 
ability of these remarks. Are the teachers 
teaching keeping in view the mental ability 
of the students ? Do teachers consider the 
level of intelligence of the students while' 
teaching t Do teachers safeguard the inter¬ 
ests of the slow learners ? Do teachers keep 
in mind the family background (thereby 
meaning the educational, economic and social 
status of the family) of the child while 
imparting instructions in the class ? Do 
teachers provide challenging situations 
to the superior pupils ? Every class is a unit 
of superior, average and below average 
students. Here only gifted children are dealt 
ith, delimiting the scope of the paper. 


Identification of Gifted Child 

In the sphere of education, the methods 
of identification of gifted child are as follow 

1. Use of intelligence tests. 

2. The opinion of the class teachers. 

3. School achievement according to 
Terra an. 

In an average school in India, by and 
large, teachers rely upon second and third 
measures The students of higher intelli¬ 
gence may be divided into the three sub¬ 
categories : 

100tol20].Q. Superior 

120 to 1401 Q. Very superior 

140 and above Near genius or 

genius. 

Intelligence quotient 120 may be regar¬ 
ded as the lower limit of the gifted child. 
A child IS to be considered a superior one 
if his scores in achievements are more than 
those of his class-mates who are average. 
While making final decision, opinion of the 
class teachers may also be sought. It will 


be better if student’s previous school record 
be made use of in making selection though 
here is a considerable confusion as to the 
meaning of the term ‘Gifted’. Willy has 
repoiied the delinition of a gified child as a 
pupil “whose performance in a potentially 
valuable line of human activity is consistently 
remarkable. By custom and tradition, it has 
been the habit of psychologists to apply the 
term’giftcd’ lo those children with Stamford- 
Biuet I.Q. of 140 and above and to those 
whose intelligence is equally high as measu¬ 
red by other standard intelligence tests.’’ 
Any way, intelligence test alone, however, is 
not enough as a screening instrument. It 
should be supplemented by administering 
the aptitude tests, achievement record and 
so on. 

Characteristics of Gifted Child 

The emotional, social and physical char¬ 
acteristics of the child are indications of his 
nature. The gifted children are much more 
vigorous. They learn to walk about one 
and a half month earlier than the average 
ones. They are generally superior to all 
other groups in practically all physical traits 
such as breathing capacity, width of 
shoulders and lips, strength of muscles and 
grip. They are, as a group, taller, heavier 
and well developed; their general health is 
above average and continues to be so into 
adulthood 

Socio-economic Characteristics 

Their parents, as a group have had 
much more schooling and are of higher 
intelligence than the average of the popula¬ 
tion. Their parents aie much more often 
than the general populations in the profes¬ 
sions or other higher occupations. Their 
homes are, on the whole, provided with 


superior cultural and intellectually stimula¬ 
ting facilities. 

Social Characteristics 

They are socially more mature than other 
children of their age. They are rated higher 
by their teachers on social and emotional 
characteristics; they prefer games requiring 
reasoning and judgement that are favoured 
by children older than themselves They arc 
not regarded as eccentric and unpopular. 
The gifted children are active, energetic, 
confident, happy and cheerful. Mentally, 
they are alert and leady to memorise things 
quickly and possess the quality of logical 
thinking, i.e,, good and bad concepts. A 
gifted child has more or less the same basic 
needs to be loved, accepted and appreciated. 
The idea of giftedness concerns intellectual 
superiority as well as special ability or 
talents in other fields which may not neces¬ 
sarily require intellectual superiority. Such 
abilities may be exhibited in art, music, 
drama, leadership and social relations. 
Thus gifted child is the one who exhibits 
superiority in general intelligence or the one 
who possesses the special abilities of a high 
order in the field which are not necessarily 
linked with high intelligence quotient. 

As James M. Dunlop of University of 
Missouri mentions, "as a group, gifted 
children tend to be strong and healthy, well 
adjusted, friendly, understanding and alert.” 
In a congenial setting, they are likely to : 

1. Be curious as indicated by the kind 
depth, scope and frequency of the 
questions 

2. Show interest in words and ideas 
as demonstrated by their use of 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias and 
other source books. 
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3. Have rich vocabulary marked by 
originality of thought and expres¬ 
sion 

4. Enjoy reading, usually at a mature 
level. 

5. Read rapidly and retain information 
Herbert A Carrol m 1930 found 
that “they (gifted children) are 
superior in spelling to which they 
make a more logical approach than 
the average child Gifted children 
have super ability to reason to arrive 
at generalization and to synthesise. 

6 Seek older companions among chil¬ 
dren and enjoy adults. 

7 Have a good sense of humour and 
are cheerful. 

8. Be quick in comprehension. 

9 Follow directions easily. 

10. Have ability to generalize, to see 
relationships and to make logical 
associations. 

11. Are interested in science, astronomy 
and the nature of man and universe. 

12 Like to do research, tabulation, 
classification, collection and to keep 
records. 

13. Show initiative and imagination. 

14. Have good memories. 

15. Have an interest in hobbies of 
collecting and classifying birds, 
stamps, coins, pictures and photo¬ 
graphs. 

Education for Gifted Child 

In India, at present, little attention is 


being paid towards the education of the 
gifted children Teachers impart instructions 
to the gifted children alongwith the 
children of average ability. 

A nation is nowhere which does not care 
for the education of the gifted children as it 
may loose leaders, reformeis, poets, artists, 
diplomats and the men of letters. In Western 
countries, educational planners provide 
special education foi the children possessing 
high level of intelligence. 

As our Constitution safeguards the 
interests of the minority, the interests of the 
gifted children who fall in minority should 
also be protected by providing them the 
right type of education suited to their 
potentialities by the right type of teachers. 
In planning for the development of the 
gifted children, take it for granted that it 
is not only his intellectual competence or 
special ability that needs to be developed. 
The development of the cinolional and 
social aspects of Ins personality, socially 
desirable attitudes is also very important. 
In this way not only the interest of the 
gifted children are to be cared for but the 
interest of the state and society. As Kothari 
Commission says 

•‘For obtaining the best lesiilts in tjualiiy, 

talent has to be located early and allowed lo 

glow in the best atinospheie and under the 

best teachers ’’ 

“The large progiarame of scholarship pro¬ 
posed at all stages will ensure that all gifted 
students or atlcast the top 5 to 15 percent 
of the relevant age groups will be able to 
receive the highest possible education. The 
placement programmes which we suggest, 
will also make it possible for them to study 
in the best institution available at each 
stage,” 
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Education and 
Modern Society 


S B. Malik 


Every child is boni with verUan poteniialities The potentu.lities howevei differ jiom 
individual to individual Child learns from the enviionment The earfust and most 
fomiative environment of the child is las family The anus of education will not be fully 
achieved in the school alone hut family has also to play an impoiiant role. 


We have scanned the sky, wandered over 
the earth, penetrated the matter, reached to 
the smallest particle, again dissected it and 
reached to electrons, protons, neutrons 
and other particles which make an atom 
As yet, we have not touched the world of 
life 

We know many processes are involved 
in living. It is possible to see how living 
things exist in nature, their chemical pro¬ 
perties, action and reaction, adaptation to 
environmental development and multipli¬ 
cation. But, we do not know how to lead 
a happy life. 

It is always said that the poot should be 
uplifted, dowry should not be given, famliy 
should be small, eveiyone should respect 
the opinion of others, We should not waste 
time and do our duty sincerely Do we as 
a person adopt all this ? When it comes to 
a particular person, he or she does all those 
things which in the opinion should not be 
done. This is blanketed by giving the 
simple reason that our society does not 
allow. I will put a question as to what is our 


socieiy'^ Socieiy is made up of all of us. 
If we ourselves can not change the idea 
built m us which we think to be wrong 
how do we expect others to do so ? So 
let each and every individual take a step 
forward by making certain resolutions to 
himself like' 

(i) He will not waste time. 

(ii) The work assigned to him will be 
done sincerely. 

(iiil He will not waste the National 
property. 

(iv) He will see that the water, electricity, 
food are not wasted. 

(v) He will educaie the young to bring 
about National integration, to build 
up National income, and to avoid 
National wastage, The other reso¬ 
lution one can take up is not to 
accept or give dowry. The girls 
equally have to take the lead in this 
respect by taking decision not to 
marry a person who demands 
dowry. 






People do not have civic sense. They 
are habitual to throw the dirt in front of 
other’s door. Radio and TV are put on 
very high volume without realizing that the 
neighbours in the next door may be disturbed. 
The bus and truck drivers use their horns 
on such a high pitch that persons walking 
on the street may get dumb or have bad 
effects on their health People in the offices 
do not realize the wastage of water and 
electricity. 

There are other evils prevalent in tlie 
society but 1 will try to restrict to these and 
suggest a few methods. 

Each family plays its role in the develop¬ 
ment of a child. The environment of one 
child at home is different from the other. 
It is at home that the child learns certain 
other basic things on the basis of which he 
builds himself and thereby the universe. 
Education at home is therefore very impor¬ 
tant for the all-round development of the 
child who is the citizen of tomorrow. 

Teachers in the school have to be very 
clear in this perspective as to what they are 
going to teach to the children of next 
generation. 

It is quite common these days to celeb¬ 
rate fete in the schools. These things 
certainly have some good points 1 would 
however like to ask one question : are we 


going to teach them gambling by keeping 
certain games and giving their titles as 
“double your money’’ or ‘triple your 
money’. On functions like fete it is said that 
the money earned by selling the tickets is 
spent for the building of the school or for 
welfare of the school. Again the qiie.stion 
arises whether the school has to provide a 
building for the children or the children are 
going to provide that for themselves The 
answer may be that child as well as school 
are responsible for it. A psychologist may 
point out that the child at this age is not 
learning the hidden concept but is learning 
the outer one of earning and spending 
money in the ‘Mela’ which everyone is not in 
a positions to afford 

Modern society is heading for a dooms¬ 
day No body feehs secured We talk of 
equal rights to women but again the question 
arises do wc give them eijual rights in our 
homes? Why a woman should not be treated 
equally when a man and woman are two 
faces of a coin which have equal probability 
of coming up when tossed 
If women are not educated can we imagine 
tliat^we will be able to produce an educated 
generation ? The mother has to play greater 
role for upbringing of a child If she does 
not know why and how the air or water 
pollutes then she just cannot teach her child¬ 
ren any thing. 
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School Facilities and 
Dropout in Karnataka 


A Case Study 

A. S Sbbtharamu 
M D. USHADBVI 


Realizing the need far education as an instrument for the mmai of democracy and sQciO’~ 
economic development. Article 45 provides for the universalization of piimaiy education upto 
the age of 14 years for all children. Insplte of ihiSt expected progiess in universalization of 
primary education could not be achieved owing to various reasons. One of the most important 
reasons for the sluggish giowth has been the heavy dropout phenomenon- 


Education is crucial for the economic and 
social development of an individual as well 
as for the society in which he lives 

As such the government’s primary task 
in this direction is to arrest or check drop¬ 
out phenomenon. There have been attempts 
to cover the dropouts in the 6-14 age 
group through non-foimal education. Non- 
formal education is a supplementary mea¬ 
sure to cover the problem of non-cnrolled 
and dropout children from primary school. 
However, it is nut a solution to the problem 
of dropouts. Thus, any programme or 
policy which is geared towards realizing the 
avowed objective of universalizing primary 
education should take note of the factors 
which contribute to the dropout phenom¬ 
enon. 


In doing this, attempts to diagnose the 
factors for non-participation in the schooling 
process becomes very essential to study and 
understand the problem in an integral 
perspective. 

The factors contributing to school parti¬ 
cipation or non-participation could be 
broadly categorised into two kinds-one that 
operates outside the school system and the 
other which operates within the school 
system. The factors which operate outside 


^A.S. Seelharamu is an Associate Piofessor 
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the school system could be identified in 
terms of family background such as the 
socio-economic profile, the demographic 
composition, environmental setting, paren¬ 
tal attitudes, perception, values, etc, pre¬ 
sence of educational stimuli at home and 
inter-personal relationship of family mem¬ 
bers. Similarly, the factors which operate 
within the school system could be identified 
in the context of the school such as the 
teacher, available physical facilities and the 
curriculum. 

There are several studies which justify 
and substantiate that the aforesaid factors 
when not suitably manipulated may wean 
away the cliild from school. A few studies 
may be worth mentioning in this context. 
They are the studies by Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, the Satara Studies, studies by 
C L Sapra, D S Rawat and S L Gupta, 
M. Jayaraiuan, UNESCO, Khandekar, 
Smt. Chandrasekaran, Su.shila Bai, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, and A S Seetharamu. 
They not only highlight the intensity of 
problem of dropouts among school going 
population but also discuss the factors for 
the same. However, the problem still 
remains and has eluded many of the solu¬ 
tions offi.red so far. 

Thus, in the light of the present state 
of knowledge on dropout phenomenon and 
as a follow up of the same a research 
study was undertaken by the Institute for 
Social and Economic Change which was 
sponsored by the Government of Karnataka 
and financed by the UNICEF. This study 
had several objectives one of which was to 
analyse the pioblem of dropouts in the con¬ 
text of school variables. 

The report of the study was completed 
in 1981 and has been published later. 
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Objective of this paper 

It was latei felt that as a follow-up of 
this study a detailed analysis' of dropout 
phenomenon in relation to school facilities 
may be necessary Tlie objective of this 
papei IS to examine the ielation between 
the status of school facilities and dropout 
behaviour. Thus has not been done in the 
mam study. 

Setting of the study 

As this was a macro study carried out 
at the state level, a multi-stage sampling 
technique was adopted to draw the sample 
and to give fair lepicsentatiuii to the dilTei- 
eiit ecological legions of the state as well as 
to low-high dropout aieas therein 

Data with respect to school factois weie 
collected from 80 primary schools located 
in 62 villages of tea talukiis with low and 
high dropout rates belonging to five din'erent 
regions of the State viz., dry, wet, hilly, 
coastal and industrially concentrated poc¬ 
kets. A school equipment checklist was 
prepared and used to eollect data from 
these schools The data for the dropout 
rales were collected from records and 
registers maintained by the sample schools. 

Computation of diopout rate 

A child who had been em oiled to school 
m a particular year but stopped attending 
school before the end of the term during 
that year and also did not rejoin school 
during the succeeding year was considered 
as a dropout. 

The diopout rates for each scliool tor 
the three years 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80 
were collected and computed using the total 
enrolment figures of 1, 11, III and IV Stand¬ 
ards and also using the total dropout figures 
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for the same standards for the same years 
for each school. The proportion of total 
dropouts to total number of enrolled child¬ 
ren taken as a percentage in a particular 
year for a school was considered as the 
dropout rate for that school The aveiage 
of this dropout rate for three years was 
taken as the average dropout late for the 
school expressed in the form of a per¬ 
centage 

Index of school facilities 

The absence of any norm for assessing 
the adequacy of school faciluies constrained 
the investigators to develop an ‘index’ based 
on the observed data with respect to school 
facilities in the sample schools. The spe¬ 
cific factors considered under the ‘composite 
index of school facilities’ are the teachers’ 
strength, number of class rooms, black 
boards, type of school building, charts, 
maps, seating airangements for students as 
well as teachers, pictures, teaching aids, 
sports materials, physical education, library, 
playground, drinking water, sanitary facility, 
co-curncular activities, etc Each specific 
factor was assigned a numerical weight 
based on the nature of the factor. 

There are some facilities which can be 
said to be available or not available They 
arc given a score of ‘one’ if available and 
‘zero’ if not available. The items which arc 
covered under this category are store room, 
staff room, HM’s room, cooking room, 
playground, drinking water facility, sanitary 
facility, garden, co-currlcular activities, 
compound for school, scouts and guides for 
children 

There are also some facilities which are 
available in such a way that cither they are 
more than adequate, just adequate or less 
than adequate It will not happen that the 


facility is not there at all. In that case the 
school cannot run. They are scored as 3,2 
and 1 respectively. There is no zero here. 
The facilities covered here are Blackboard, 
Classrooms; Teachers strength, residence, 
sex and training and Library hooks (in HPS 
only). 

Similarly, there are facilities which may 
be available in such a way that they are 
more than adequate, just adequate, less than 
adequate or it may also happen that the 
facility is missing Such variables are scored 
under 3, 2,1, 0 categories The facilities 
which are covered heie aie' chairs for 
teachers, tables for teachers, seating equip*- 
ment for students, almirah/cup-board/box. 
stools, maps, charts and pictures, leaching 
aids, wall clock, play materials, physical 
education and other sports materials, library 
(LPS only), sihool building, ownership of 
building, roof of the building Hence, it 
may be observed that the maximum score 
a school can get under any facility will be 3 
wh'le the minimum can be zero or one. 
Like this each school will get one score or 
the other ranging from 0 to 3 on each of 
the 32 facilities considered depending upon 
its availability and its extent. 

Analysis of data 

The summated score of these 32 facilities 
will be the ‘composite index of facilities’ 
for any school In this way we get 46 
composite index of facilities scores for the 
46 lower primary schools and 34 composite 
index of school facilities scores for the 36 
higher piimary schools The schools are 
then ranked in a descending order on the 
basis of the composite scores obtained by 
them. Further, the corresponding rank 
obtained by each school with respect to 
dropout rates were also noted. As such 
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we have two sets of ranks for all the schools, 
one for composite index of schools facilities 
and the other for dropout rates. Using 
these two sets of 46 and 34 ranks for lower 
primary and higher primary schools respec¬ 
tively, the correlations between school 
facilities and dropout rates are computed 
for both LPS and BPS using the rank 
difference method. The dropout rate 
figures for all the 80 schools are for the 
lower primary standards I to IV of both 
LPS and HPS. However, the correlation 
between dropout rates and school facilities 
are separately worked out for LPS and HPS 
because the school facilities in LPS differ 
very much in extent and quality from those 
available for lower primary standards in 
higher primary schools. 

Discussion of results 

The relationship between the school 
dropout rate and school facility has been 
found out by computing simple correlation 
through the rank difference method This 
exercise has been done separately for lower 
primary and higher primary schools. While 
the computed ‘rho’ yielded a value of-0,26 
in the case of lower primary schools which 
is not found to be significant either at 0.01 
or 0,05 level, the same in the case of higher 
primary schools yielded a value of 0.03 
which is also not found to be significant at 
0.01 or 0.05 level 

But, however the negative correlation 
for the 46 lower primary schools indicates 
an inverse relationship between dropout 
behaviour and school facilities though it is 
insignificant In other words a trend can 
be noted wherein dropout rate increases as 
the school facility keeps on decreasing. 


But, for the 34 higher primary schools the 
correlation value is positive and hence docs 
not display an inverse relationship Even 
the obtained correlation value is very 
negligible This may perhaps be due to 
the fact that at a higher primary level, the 
facilities in the school may not be a strong 
factor influencing the participatory behavi¬ 
our of school children. Non-school factors 
may be operating there. 

Thus, it could be inferred from the 
above results that for the lower primary 
schools, it is perhaps the school facilities 
which promote children’s participation in 
the school whereas for the lower primary 
standaids of the higher primary schools 
there may be other non-school factors 
which influence their participation in the 
school. 

One of the major non-school factors 
may be the village-size. It is observed that 
higher primary schools are located in 
bigger villages whereas exclusively lower 
primary schools are located in smaller 
villages A big village stands for several 
phenomena such as a higher literacy 
rate, better and richer interaction, a larger 
spread of education, a higher degree of 
educational consciousness, etc. 

Conclusion 

A norm in regard to school facilities 
should be arrived at for setting up lower 
primary schools afresh and for revitalising 
the existing schools This has to be obser¬ 
ved strictly in the interests of universaliza¬ 
tion of primary education. Unless adequate 
school facilities are provided for the LPS 
it may not be possible to check or arrest 
dropout rates in the lower primary schools. 
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Typewriter Draws 
Designs and Maps 


Prabhakar Raizada 


Art in typewriting may be defined as an the picture ‘Map of India' is given here, 
art of operating a typewriter so as to Direction ; Insert paper in typewriter 
construct beautiful designs or pictures, vertically and space down 10 single space 
This art may be applied for typing various from the top. Set a side margin for a 63 
types of pictures to decorate drawingrooms space line and begin typing line by line, 
in general and classrooms in particular. Symbols ‘63 X’ means stride ‘X’ 63 limes; 
Home Science and SUPW teachers and ‘13 sp’ means stride space bar 13 times; 
students can also utilize this skill in their and ‘9 •’ means strick 9 times etc. Keep 
embroidery work. A formula for typing shift lock depressed throughout typing. 


1. 

6.1 X, 











2 

1 X, 

13 

sp. 

6 X, 

42 

sp, 

1 

X 




3. 

1 X, 

11 

sp, 

9X, 
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sp, 

1 

X 
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1 X. 

13 

sp, 

8X, 

1 

sp. 

5 

X, 

34 sp, 1 

X 
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1 X, 
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sp, 

14 X. 

34 

sp, 
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X 
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1 X. 

13 
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35 

sp. 

1 

X 
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1 X, 
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sp, 

11 X, 

37 

sp. 
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X 
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1 X. 
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sp, 
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1 
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1 X, 
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15 X, 

34 

sp, 

1 

X 
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1 X, 

10 

sp. 

17 X, 

28 

sp, 

5 

X, 

1 

sp, 1 
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1 X, 

9 

sp. 

17 X. 

28 

sp, 

8 
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1 X, 
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sp, 
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13 

sp, 

2 

X, 
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sp, 4 

■ X, 2 

16 

I X. 
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sp. 

28 X, 

1 

sp, 

2 

X, 

8 

sp, 20 

1 X 
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1 X, 
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sp, 
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sp, 

16 
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sp, 1 X 
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38 X, 
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1 X, 

1 
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5 

X, 

5 
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1 X 

21 

45 X, 

8 
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2X, 

7 

sp, 

1 
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1 X. 
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2 
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1 X 
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' 7 

7X, 
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3 X, 


Isp, 

1 

X, 

8 sp, 

I 

X 
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A map of India enacted wult the help of Typewriter 
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24. 

IX, 2 : , 6 X, 

1 

, 33 X. 1 : , 6 

X, 


2 • , IX, 9 sp, 

1 X, 


25. 

IX, 9 : , 31 X, 

11 : 

, 1 X, 9 sp, 1 

X 

26, 

IX, 9 ; , 31 X, 

12 • 

, 2 X, 7 sp, 1 

X 

27. 

IX, 9 , , 28 X, 

17 

, 2 X, 5 sp, 1 

X 

28 

IX, 9 : , 27 X. 

20 

. 2 X, 3 sp, 1 

X 

29. 

IX, 9 . , 25 X, 

23 

, 1 X, 3 bP, 1 

X 

20 

1 X, 9 ; , 23 X. 

25 

, 1 X, 3 sp, 1 

X 

31. 

IX, 9 : . 21 X, 

26 

, 1 X, 4 sp, 1 

X 

32 

IX, 10 ; , 19 X, 

28 

, 5 X 


33 

1 X, 11 . 14 X, 

36 

, 1 X 


34 

1 X. 12 : , 13 X, 

36 

, 1 X 


35 

1 X, 12 , , I3X, 

36 

- , 1 X 


36 

1 X. 12 ; . 13 X, 

36 

, 1 X 


37 

IX. 13 ; . 12 X, 

36 

; , 1 X 
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IX. 14 : , 10 X, 

37 

: , 1 X 


39. 

IX, 14 : , 10X, 

37 

: . 1 X 


40 

IX, 15 , 9X, 

37 

1 X 


41. 

1 X, 15 : . ax, 

1 

• . 2 X. 35 ; , 

i X, 

42. 

IX, 16 ; , 6X, 

1 

; , 1 X, 2 sp, 

1 Xi 

43 

IX, 17 : , 3X, 

3 

• , 1 X, 3 sp, 

1 X, 

44. 

1 X. 22 • , IX, 

5 

sp, 1 X, 32 sp. 

1 X, 

45 

1 X. 22 : . IX, 

5 

sp, 1 X, 32 sp, 

1 X 

46 

1 X. 23 ; , IX, 

4 

sp, 1 X, 32 : , 

1 X 

47 

1 X, 24 : , 4 X, 

33 

; , 1 X 


48 

1 X, 61 : . IX 




49. 

1 X, 61 1 , IX 




50. 

63 X 





The picture thus prepared should be seen from a distance of two to three yards. 
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Planning School 
Time-Table 


K M. Gupta 


Education of the child should be such that it develops his peisonahty. The school can 
contribute a lot in this regard though effective planning o1 time-table eat men king a suitable 
per’od of lime foe all hii activities which will build him os the true citizen of India. 


Objectives of school education have been 
framed differently by different education 
committees and commissions. The Review 
Committee on the Curriculum for the 10 
Years has framed the following objectives 
of school education. 

1 Acquisition of skills and habits of 
self-learning, 

2 Acquisition of broad-based general 
education consisting of Science, 
Maths, Social Sciences, Languages 
and socially useful productive work 
(SUPW). 

3 Acquisition of habits of helpful 
living and participation in games, 
sports and athletics for the maint¬ 
enance of physical Gtness 

4 Developing an aesthetic appreciation 
and creativity through participation 
in artistic activity. 

5. Exploring the world of work and 
understanding the realities of life in 
order to prepare the child for a 
confident entry into the world out¬ 
side the school. 


6. Participation in and promotion of 
social aclivities in the school and 
the community in such a way as to 
imbibe demociatic values and to 
work towards the achievement of 
equality through service of the weak 
and the deprived. 

The overall objectives of education may 
be achieved through formal and non-fonnal 
ways, but we are concerned more with 
formal ways. In recent years curriculum 
has been divided into : (a) which caters to 
the common needs and interests of all 
students and i b) which provides any special 
attitude and ability. Motliertongue, English, 
Social Studies, General Science and 
Mathematics are generally called the ess¬ 
ential of a curriculum 

Motliertongue has been introduced 
because it is useful in all activities of life-^ 
social, cultural and vocational It is useful 
in conversation The mass media like the 
newspapei, radio can be effectively utilised 
for acquiring the skill in niothertongue. 




English IS taught because it is the ntajoi 
vehicle ol'modern scienlilic civilisation. It 
is libiary language also and better know¬ 
ledge of science and culture can be easily 
achieved through it. 

Mathematics is taught because of its 
value and impoitance in socio-economic, 
scientific and technical fields Social studies 
provides the base for understanding social 
and cultural evaluation It also gives an 
understanding about social change and 
development of certain values, opinions etc. 
essential for successful living General 
science develops scientific attitudes and dis¬ 
pels wrong beliefs and superstitions It 
also helps us to understand the world 
around us and solves the problems of our 
daily life There should be option provided 
to cater to the interest and capabilities of 
children both individually and in group. 
Co-curricular activities may well be fitted in 
it. These activities have always been a part 
of school programme Different aspects 
which are developed by co-curricular activi¬ 
ties are given below ■ 

1. Intellectual development^—debate, 
study circle, subject clubs, etc. 

2, Physical development—games, gym¬ 
nastics, hiking, etc. 

3 Cultural development—dramatics 
dancing, painting, exhibition, cele¬ 
brating special days 

4. Social development—NCC, scout¬ 
ing, slum clearance, etc 

All the activities given above are contri¬ 
buting towards the moral development. It 
is difficult to have all the co-curricular 
activities in the school for an elfective prog¬ 
ramme. But few of them may serve the 
purpose Because of the compulsion on the 
syllabus to be completed within prescribed 
time the teachers have found it difficult to 
frame the time-table and finish the courses 


in time. The teachers have to find out the 
solutions : 

1. By finishing the portion in time in 
hurry which in turn is disadvantag¬ 
eous as it does not fulfil the ob¬ 
jective of education 

2. By skipping over the content and 
teaching only the portions which 
are important from the examination 
point of view. We deprived the 
children of the actual grasp of 
the subject. Here again the ob¬ 
jectives remain unfulfilled 

The contribution of teacher is judged 
by the examination result More emphasis 
is laid on the examination result-passing of 
students from one class to another than 
that on the quality of instructions. This 
situation has compelled the teachers to pay 
their total attention towards covering the 
syllabus only and forge' all other things. 

It is the responsibility of the Heads of 
schools to see that overall objectives of 
education are being fulfilled. For that, 
they need an effective planning. For 
curricular activities time should be properly 
allotted in the time-table Wherever ess¬ 
ential, minor adjustments should be done 
for utilisation of total resources They 
should see which aspect is lacking and what 
they can do for it While planning about 
the utilisation of the human resources, it is 
always beneficial to exploit the different 
qualities of the staff members on different 
occasions Some periods will be useful for 
telling a short story which, in turn, will 
have betier impact on the children than 
teaching a lesson in civics, Morning 
session may be utilised for imparting in¬ 
structions essentials for moral and social 
development. 

The heads of the schools are expected to 
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play vital role in the oiganisatton of co- 
Lurrtcular activities as well They should 
be men of varied interests Most of the 
heads are entrusted with heavy responsibili¬ 
ties of administration. As a result C'f which 
they find it dilTiciilt to devote much atten¬ 
tion to co-curriiular activities Howevei, 
if once the head has decided to pay atten¬ 
tion, the activity will dellriiely find a place 
in the sihool programme Co curricular 
activities should get maximum involvement 
of the students and the teachers should give 
them enough freedom to show their initia¬ 
tive and leadership qualities. No doubt, 
each activity will require at least one teacher 
and each activity should be given a place 
in time-table. But, it should be so organised 
as not to put excess burden on each teacher. 
“Let each part of your work have its time*’, 
said Benjamin Fianklin. This should be 
observed in school’s programme. 

Time-table enables the heads to use time 
and energy properly, ensures due attention 
to every subject and activity, order and 
discipline in school, improvement of effici¬ 
ency of the staff, encouragement for the 
study, proper use of physical resources and 
help in administration Different kinds of 
time-table help the administration to achieve 
the goals Thus, time-table should be used 
as an effective instrument of planning in 
which physical and human resources should 
be fitted for the achievement of the goals 
of education. 

While preparing a school time-table, 
few points should be kept in mind. Subjects 
should be so placed in time-table that the 


interest of the student does not fade out as 
the day progresses. U is difficult to find 
sufficient rooms for every teachers or for 
every subject. But, the head has to arrange 
eveiything in the best possible manner. As 
far as possible, the teachers should be assi¬ 
gned the subjects of their interest as a result 
of which the teachers give excellent result. 
The contact with students should be maxi¬ 
mum so that they may explain their diffi¬ 
culties to the teachers. All the activities of 
the schools hence should find a place in 
time-table. For maximum use of physical 
resources even the time foi field activities, 
library, auditorium, etc., should be fixed 
The work among the teachers should 
be distributed in such a way that it may 
not be a burden on teachers. 

While framing the time-table, practical 
difficulties like lack of teachers, lack of class 
rooms, equipments, part-time teachers and 
individual differences of the students may 
come. But for the fullest use of equipment, 
it is always desirable to utilise the resources 
in the best possible manner. 

Certain specific principles like comple¬ 
teness of time-table, utilizaliou of time 
in order of working days, order of subject, 
Older of hours, change in work, lack of 
opposite element and work of teachers, 
students, intervals, proper distribution of 
facilities and other rules should be 
observed. Difficulties are always there, 
but the best head is one who finds out an 
ideal solution satisfying both the students 
and the teachers and in turn the community 
at large. 
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Forming Good 
Habits 


S.L. Makkar 


The knowledge and midei Handing oj the phenomenon oj atuntion' is of liemendoiis help lo 
the teacher in making his class} oom instiuciions interesfing. Thh will further lead to capture 
the attention of the students. Not only the phenomenon of attention is important for the 
teacher to impait instructions in the classioom but also it has important place in oui daily 
life. 


Attention has a greater place in the 
domain of learning and habit formation 
It IS also said that attention is a motiva¬ 
tional activity. Attention is an essential 
element in ail the creative activities. A 
teacher can succeed in imparting education 
only when attention and interests of 
students are properly directed. The teacher 
can make learning enduring in case he keeps 
certain points in mind . 

1. Attention and interest are closely 
related phenomena. It is of a common 
knowledge that child will attend to those 
things which are of interest to him. Interests 
vary from age-group to age-group. The 
teacher is therefore expected to know the 
interests of his pupils and then should plan 
his lessons accordingly 

2. There should be less obstruction 
as far as possible in the presentation of the 


lesson, In case, the teacher plans his 
instructions over the head of the pupils, 
it will not be of any interest to them and 
consequently they will not attend to it. 
The teacher should give concrete examples 
while illustrating his point. 

3. In order to catch attention of the 
pupils, the teacher should use audio-visual 
aids. He should, however, see that these 
aids may not dominate the instructions. 

4. Pupils attend to those lessons which 
cater to their needs. 

5. Teacher should have pleasant per¬ 
sonality. He should be sympathetic, help¬ 
ful and well groomed both m his talk 
and dress. 

6. The factor of novelty be therein 
the classroom instructions. Routinised 
way of instructions bores children and kills 




their desire to learn. The teacher should 
give them vanety through chalk and talks 

7. The factor of motivation should 
not be ignored by the teacher 

Factors Mfecting Attention 

Attention has a motivational basis. We 
arc tempted to attend certain things while 
we may ignore others. There arc certain 
conditions which promote the level of 
attention of students in the classroom, 

1. Intel est : Interest and attention go 
side by side. According to Me Daugall, 
‘interest is talent attention and attention is 
interest in action.’ Therefore, it is the 
interest which inspires the attention. So the 
teacher should make the lesson interesting. 

2. Instincts Instincts are the ‘prime- 
movers’ of our behaviour. So the things 
which appeal to our instincts attract our 
attention. The teacher should appeal to 
the instincts of the students in order to 
capture their attention and make lesson 
a success. 

3. Emotions : Emotions are said to be 
the internal motivations of attention. In 
joyful mood, vve attend to certain stimuli 
carefully while in sad and dejected mood 
we like nothing. Hence, the teacher should 


try to make the classroom situation plea¬ 
sant and conducive so that the students 
may gain maximum. 

4. Sentiments ; Tasks and jobs which 
are connected to our sentiments attract our 
attention maximum. Hence, the teachei 
should make eiforls in the classroom to 
approach the sentiments of the students. 

5 Habit / Habit is also a great incentive 
to the attention of students The teacher 
should strive for inculcating most suitable 
habits in children. 

6 Education and Ticiwing ‘ Sometimes, 
the learner comes to be interested in a 
certain set of objects partly because of his 
previous education and partly due to the 
training. Therefore, a teacher should make 
use of this background-orientation of his 
students 

7 Physiological Condition : Fatigue and 
illness destroy both attention and interest. 
After long hours of study causing fatigue, 
the child does not attend to even most 
interesting lesson. Freshness is conducive 
to attention In case the student is healthy, 
he can attend lectme and classroom instruc¬ 
tions for a longer time. Hence, the teacher 
should keep in mind the physiological 
condition of his pupils and he should make 
efforts to provide conducive environments. 
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Writing Alphabet 
and Numerals 


Benimadhab Mukherji 


It expected that the children will be able to write alphabetjnumerals easily with joy and 
confidence six months ahead of the normal time required by adopting this method. Thus, 
our society may derive benefit by saving consideiable time in the early stage of education of 
child! en. 


Children should move on to learn writing 
when they have acquired proficiency m the 
formation of letters/numbers, i.e. they are 
are in a position to form these quickly and 
accurately, As our aim is to make them 
learn writing the alphabet/numbers easily 
and accurately and also confidently within a 
short span of time, the knowledge and 
experience gained about the shape and 
formation of letters/numbers should be 
fully utilised. 

In order to ensure that the children find 
the writing of letters/numbers easy, a 
practical system of writing in a phased 
manner is suggested This will also ensure 
good handwriting, quite neat and distinct. 
As nursery rhymes arc taught to the 
children to get them used to English tone, 
so also this phased manner of writing will 
help them to form free movement of their 
hands A graphic example of the system is 
given below : 

Before the children are asked to write 
ABC etc, it is desirable that they are 
provided with pencil and paper and asked 
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to draw lines in their own way. This will 
facilitate proper holding of pencil and 
drawing of lines freely. This practice may 
continue at least for a week. 

The next stage would be to draw vertic.il 
and horizontal lines freely for a few days to 
gain sufficient practice. 

The thud stage will be to draw vertical 
straight lines (as in phase I) and horizontal 
lines (as in phase 2) Drawing of vertical 
lines should be ot specified height and depth 
i.e to begin with they should draw vertical 
lines between two horizontal lines After 
drawing hues in several pages, they will 
become expert m drawing horizontal and 
vertical lines After sometime, the children 
may feel reluctant to draw more vertical 
and horizontal lines To make them feel 
that these lines are part and parcel of 
English letteis/numbers they may be shown 
how to convert these lines into letters like 
H, N, and Z easily as indicated hereunder 

(a) Two vertical lines (as m phase 1) to 
be joined in the middle by a small 
horizontal line to form “H” (as in 
phase 10) 

Note : The letter resembles the shape of 
ladder 

(b) Two vertical lines (as in phase 1) to 
be joined by a slanting line fas in 
phase 4) from top left hand to 
bottom right hand to form “N” (as 
in phase 10). 

(c) Two horizontal lines (as in phase 3) 
from top right hand to form “Z” 
(as in phase 10). This process may 
be continued till they can write 
these three letteis easily and quickly. 
Then they can proceed fuither to 
write the remaining letters as in¬ 
dicated below • 

(d) Only one vertical line to be express- 
sed as the letter “I” (as in phase 10). 


(e) One small horizontal line to be 
drawn on the top of vertical line to 
form "T'’ (as in phase 10). 

Note The letter seems balancing a weight 
on its head 

(f) One horizontal line to be drawn on 
the right side only at the bottom of 
a vertical line to form “L’’ (as in 
phase 10). 

(g) One horizontal line on the top and 
another short one in the middle 
to be drawn on the right side of a 
vertical line to form “F” (as in 
phase 10) 

(h) Draw “F” and join the top and the 
middle horizontal lines with a curve 
to form ‘‘P” (as in phase 10) 

( 1 ) Draw “P ’ and from the end of P’s 
curvature draw a slanting line (as in 
phase 4) to form "R” (as in 
phase 10). 

(j) After writing “F” draw the third 
horizontal line at the bottom right 
side of “F” to form “E” (as in 
phase 10) 

(k) Form "E” and join the three hori¬ 
zontal lines with two curvatures in 
the same way as in “P” to form “B” 
(as in phase 10). 

(l) Form “I” and join the two ends 
with a semicircle curvature on the 
right side to form “D” (as in 
phase 10). 

Note : The letter resembles the shape of 
a small bow. 

(m) Draw “I” and at the lower end 
draw a cuive from right to left like 
the shape of an umbrella-handle to 
form “J” (as in phase 10) 

(n) Draw “I” and from the mid-point 
draw two slanting lines one upward 
and the other downward (as in 
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phase 5) to form “K” (as in 
phase 10). 

(o) Two vertical lines to be joined at 
the top by drawing a small “V" to 
form “M’’ (as in phase 10). 

Ip) Draw two “r’s at a convenient 
distance and jom the two lower ends 
with a bulging curve to form “U” 
(as m phase 10). 

(q) Draw a slanting line (as in phase 4) 
from the top end of the first line and 
connect the middle point of the two 
lines with a small horizontal line to 
form “A"’ (as in phase 10). 

Note ; The letter resembles the shape of a 
ladder. 

(r) Draw a slanting line (as in phase 4) 
and then another slanting line (as in 
phase 3) touching the lower end of 
the first line to form “V” (as in 
phase 10). 

(s) Draw two “Vs touching each other 
at the centre on top to form “W” 
(as in phase 10). 

(t) Draw two slanting lines (as in phase 
4 and 3) but the two lines should 
cross one another at the centre to 
form “X” (as in phase 10i 

(u) Draw a “V” as above and extend 
the second slanting line from the 
touching point of the two lines to 
form ‘‘Y’’ (as in phase 10). 

(v) Draw a curve which should form a 
complete round ending at the 
starting point to form "0“ (as in 
phase 10). 

(w) Draw “O” and insert a small 
slanting line (as in phase 4) at the 
bottom of the curve to form “O” 
(as in phase 10). 

(x) Draw a circle leaving a small gap on 


the right hand side to form “C” (as 
in phase 10). 

(y) Draw “C” and insert a small “T” 
on the lower tip of “C” to form 
“G” (as in phase 10) 

(z) Draw a “C” and from the lower end 
of the “C” draw a reversed “C” to 
form “S” (as in phase 10) 

NB ; “S” can also be formed by drawing 
three small horizontal lines one below 
another and then join the two ends- 
left hand portion of the two top 
lines and the right hand portion of 
the two bottom lines. Later, the two 
joining lines at the two ends may be 
slightly rounded so that “S” may 
look perfect (as in phase 10). 

Numbers (0-9) 

(a) Draw a vertical line and express it 
as 1 (as in phase 11). 

(b) Draw a small horizontal line and 
from its right end draw a slanting 
line downwards slightly going 
towards the left to form “7” (as in 
phase 11). 

(c) Draw “L” and draw a small vertical 
line near the right end of its 
horizontal portion to form 4 (as in 
phase H). 

(d) Draw a curve which should form a 
complete round ending at the 
starting point to form “O” like 
alphabet “O” (as in phase 11). 

(e) Draw a small “O” and draw a 
vertical line downward on its right 
side to form 9 (as in phase 11), 

(f) Draw two "0”s joining one over 
the other to form 8 (as in phase 11) 

(g) Draw a reversed “C” and from its 
lower end draw another reversed 
“C” to form 3 (as in phase 11). 
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NB : This will appear to be the right hand 
portion of I when it is cut centrally 
by a vertical line. 

(h) Draw “C” and join a small “O” on 
its lower end to form 6 (as in 
phase 11). 

(i) Draw a small curve representing a 
hood of a snake and from its lower 
end draw a small horizontal line on 
the right side to form 2 (as in 
phase 11). 

(j) Draw a small vertical line and from 
its lower end draw a reversed “C”. 
Then draw a small horizontal line 
on the right side at the top end of 
the vertical line to form 5 (as in 
phase 11) 

The letlers/numbers have been arranged 
according to their structural similarity 
rather than the alphabetical/numerical 
order. These have been arranged in such a 
way that ihe first letter becomes the base for 
writing the next ones For example, 
I, T, L, F, P, R, E, B, D, etc. Therefore, 
this sequence should be maintained so that 
the children can write the next letter easily 
with minor alteration without any loss of 


time. A set of these letters/numbers 
arranged accordingly is given below : 


Letters 
I TL 
F P R 
E B D 
J K 

H NM U 
Z 

A V W 
X Y 
OQ 
CG 
S 


Numbers 
1 74 
0 9 8 
3fi 
2 
5 


No book should be consulted while 
learning how to write. Instead, they should 
resort to the formation of lelters/numbers 
by hand whenever required. This will create 
self confidence and make the writing neat 
and legible as well as accurate Later, books 
may be consulted for arranging the letters/ 
numbers in alphabetical/numerical orders as 
indicated below : 

Alphabetical order : A B C D E F G 
HIJKLMNOPQRS T U V W X 
YZ. 

Numerical order i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8'9 0. 
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TEACHERS WRI'I'E 


Towards Population 
Awareness 


Ram Sinoh Kanchan* 


Increasing population is a burning problem of today. It is quite cornphcated especially in 
developing couniiies like India The teacher is an ej^ei the agent in bunging owaiencs'. about 
population and development of desirable social attitude among child/en and community at 
large. 


Population education views population not 
as a problem to be controlled but as a 
phenomenon to be handled The goals of 
population education are to develop an 
understanding of the impact of population 
characteristics and process on National dev- 
lopment as well as on the individual and his 
family. Population education deals with 
society both at the macro and micro levels 



The teaching of population education is 
to be integrated with the methods of leach¬ 
ing of vaiious social and biological sciences. 
However, ii must be remembered that 
population education is concerned with 
development of proper attitude which 
should lead to National decision making. 
It would, therefore, be necessary that this 
conative aspect is always borne in mind 



A happy family 





while teaching population education topics 
in various social sciences and biology 
subjects. A teacher will have to be very 
careful while dealing with population 
education. The problem cf teaching 
population education at elementary level is 
more complex than that at secondary or 
tertiary levels. 

We have tried out a project titled 
‘Teaching Population Education at Elemen¬ 
tary Level’ in our school. Salient feature of 
this project are as follows: 

METHODOLOGY OF THE PROJECT 

1. Birthday Celebration of Students 

(aj A list of birth days of all students 
was prepared month wise. 

(b) Date of celebration of birth days of 
all students of the month was fixed 
on the last date of each month. 

(c) All parents were informed regarding 
the programme in general. 

(d) The parents of the children whose 
date of birth to be celebrated in the 
month were informed in writing to 
attend the function with their friends 
and relatives. 

2. Marriage of Toys by Students 

(a) Marriage of toys by students class- 
wise was organised once a month 

(b) Students were supposed to handle 
the task of marriage of male boys 
(Gudas) and female toys (Gudies) 
on I5th of every month, 

3. Drawing Work in Schools 

(a) Every teacher was supposed to handle 
drawing work according to the level 
of class standard from Ist to Vth 
Class, 


(b) Instead of drawing an outline of 
banana or mango etc, teachers draw 
pictures on family welfare in outline 
forms. 



Mmiy for many 


PRACTICAL APPROACH 

(a) Birth day celebration was organised 
by us on the last day of the month 
in the last four periods. 

(b) Parents of the students whose birth 
days were to be celebrated came with 
their friends and relatives. They 
also brought eatables like grams, 
gur, sweets, etc to distribute among 
students. The friends and relatives 
of the students garlanded him on 
his birth day. The class teacher 
read out bio—data of the students 
and guided parents regarding health, 
status, nutrition etc. and sought their 
help for all round development of 
the students. Some suggestions were 
also given regarding family planning 
in general. 
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dowryless marriages 

Students were divided into two 
groups of each class • 40% of 
students on tbe side of the bride¬ 
groom (Guda) and 60% students to 
perform duty on behalf of bride’s 
(Gudi) side. The duty of each 
group was mutually exchanged 
every month so that they could feel 
the responsibility of both the sides, 
regarding dowry system and other 
aspects of simple marriage. 



Towafdi Fidlei development 

Drawing Work in Classroom 

Instead of drawing outline of banana 
or mango etc. all class teachers 
created outlines of such models 


which gave impression regarding 
health, food, nutrition, cleanliness 
etc in very simple outlines. A few 
such illustrative drawings are given 
in the project. 

Usefulness of the Project 

(a) Students enjoyed such activities in a 
homely atmosphere. 

(b) Parents lauded the performance of 
students and thanked teachers for 
arranging such activities for all¬ 
round development of students. 

(c) Cooperation among teachers and 
paieiils was improved for solving 
student’s problems. 

(d) Students became regular to attend 
the school. 

(e) The report on such activities was 
awarded by S.C.E.R.T. 

The changed curriculum like tins made 
school a light house for other schools. Such 
programmes created psychological impact 
on students. Teachers could arrange 
exhibition on population education. It was 
apreciated by the department, parents and 
teachers of other schools. In short, we 
could be able to create healthy atomospherc 
among teacheis and taught, guardian and 
department in solving the problems of 
population education to a larger extent. 

' Stale and National Awardee M/13, Rajouri 
Garden, New Delhi 110027. 
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New Challenge in 
Teaching Arithmetic 


Hem Raj Garg 


Those Were the days of tournaments. The 
strength of the students in the classes was 
too less to teach them routine syllabus, 
I had to attend VI Class in a vacant period. 
To keep the class busy, I started explaining 
them the short cut method of finding and 
remembering the value of 15^ 25^ 35”, 45”, 
and so on (based on the explanation given 
at page 31 P.T, 4/80 issue). The students 
checked the method by taking different 
numbers, They were completely busy in 
calculating the values and checking it with 
the results of the routine method. 

In the remaining time, I took the 
problem of finding the square of any 
number having only ones i.e. 11”, lll^, 
11112 When the bell rang, I was about to 
leave the class when one student inquired, 
“Sir, any other formula of this type ?” 
I remembered no such other formula 
involving the finding of powers of any 
number. It was a new challenge for me, 
I thought for a moment and answered that 
I would try to explain when we will meet 
again in such a period. In this way, I 
accepted the challenge. 


I reached home with some burden on 
my mind. There was a problem to be 
solved. 1 took a pen and papers. I selected 
different numbers and operated multipli¬ 
cation like a student of primary class. I 
was not sure of any new generalisation 
which may be explained in the class like a 
formula, I worked for ray goal labourio- 
usly for two days and some generalisations 
were derived which are being explained in 
the followings paragraphs : 

To Find Out The Square 
( 101 )” =10201 

( 1001 )” =1002001 

( 10001 )” =100020001 

The simple way to remember and write 
this type of square is; You may first 
write 1”, then zeros/then 2x(l)”, again zeros 
and in the last I”, Similarly 

■ (2002)” =4008004 
And (30003)” =900180009 
The formula may be written as ; 

(Y X Zeros Y)”=Y®, x zeros, 2(Y)s 
X zeros, Y” (where Y stands for a digit and 
X for the number of zeros). After putting 



the values in the formula sirnpliflcation 
should be started from the right hand which 
will make it convenient to replace a zero 
with any digit Let us take another 
example. 

(40004)" = ? 

The formula is (Y x zeros Y)®=Y% 
X zeros, 2Y", x zeros, Y", putting the 
values (40004)2 = 4", 000, 2x4L 000,4" 
(here in the formula 2x4" occupies one 
place and total places = 9) while simpli¬ 
fying from right hand 4" = 15 The digit 
I so obtained will take the place of zero on 
2nd place. Then two zeros will be written. 
Again in 2x4" = 32, digit 3 will take the 
place of zero in sixth place The digit 
1 in 4" = 16 will be carried over to a new 
place. Hence simplification will be 
(40004)" = 1600320016. 

To Find Out The Cube 

(101)3 =1030301 

(1001)” =1003003001 

(10001)3 =1000300030001 

The formula may be written as 
(Y X zeros Y)" = Y*, x zeros, 2 X Y", 

X zeros, 3 X Y", X zeros, Y" 


Hence 

(202)3 =8242408 

(30003)3 =27008100810027 

Similarly for (40004)3, putting the values 
(40004)3= 43 , 000 , 3'1 43 , 000 , 3 '; 43 , 000,43 
While simiplifying again we have to 
start from right hand side As explained 
in para 1 zero on the left hand of any 
number will be replaced by a digit if the 
cube of the number requires two places. 
Similarly two zeros can be replaced if cube 
requires three places 

The formulas arc workable interestingly 
and easily if the value of Y is less than 5 
and number of zeros ( ) is two or more 
than two 

I explained these formulas in the class 
with a new desire and with great success. 

Although, the use of these formulas may 
not be required frequently in classroom 
transactions yet the drill of such activities 
and formulas may be in leisure time, causes 
ease and fluency in classroom work. Intrinsic 
urge for search for more may not be 
depressed but should be manipulated to 
elicit originality and creativeness from the 
students. The whole heartedly interven¬ 
tion of the teacher may some time bring 
unexpected results. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Re-orientation of English 
Teachers in Gnjarat 


In Gujarat English has been a compul¬ 
sory subject in the school curriculum 
from VIII Std A change in the policy was 
announced in September/October 1976 and 
it was decided to introduce English from 
Class VT onwards. 

The decision was to be made effective 
from June 1977. As no new appointments 
in upper primary schools were to be made, 
a number of in-service training programmes 
were undertaken. Each training programme 
was of six weeks duration and any such 
class had about 50 teachers The six-week 
training programmes conducted in the 
Secondary Training Colleges in the State 
brought home the truth that a majority of 
the teachers of English in primary schools 
needed training over longer periods of time 
both to bring their own English upto the 
mark and to equip them with a practical 
classroom methodology alongwith the know¬ 
how of material preparation and its use. 
Further, during the eight—month period it 
was possible to train only 4,500 teachers of 
English out of some 26,000 teachers required 
to do the job. 

It was in the light of this situation the 
we conceived of a service to teachers of 
English on a continual basis. There are 
three institutions involved in this viz, the 
State Institute of Education (SIE), All India 
Radio (AIR) and H.M Patel Institute of 
English Training and Research, Gujarat. 
During March/April 1977 planning was 


undertaken at the initiative of the SIE and 
the Educational Technology Cell; 

1. Availability of radio sets. 

2. Feasibility of utilization : choice of 
transmission timings. 

3. Script writers workshops-Traming of 
script writers and need to vet scripts and 
materials 

4. Publicity. 

5. Need for support material to be placed 
m the hands of listenei-teachers well 
before the transmission. 

6 . Constant feedback and need for scien¬ 
tific evaluation. 

7. Research on the impact of the series. 
With the SIE sponsoring the entire 

undertaking and with AIR earmaking 30 
minutes per week round the year we launc¬ 
hed the series on the 9th July 1977 when the 
first presentation in the series “Teach 
English” addressed to Class VI teachers 
went on the air. 

The series ‘Teach English-Learn English’ 
IS addressed at one class level each year 
except that in view of the overwhelming 
success of the series AIR has earmarked 
two days in a week (30 minutes each) for 
‘Teach English-Learn English’ meant for 
two separate classes since 1979-80. 

The 30-miaute presentation mainly consists 
of 3 parts ; 

1. Opening discussion m the form of an in¬ 
formal chat with listener teachers: 
roughly 3-4 minutes. 



The details of the levels of operation are as follows 

1977- 78 Teach English Class VI 

1978- 79 Teach English Class VII 

1979- 80 Teach English Class VIII 

1980- 81 Teach English-Learn English Class IX 

1981- 82 Teach English-Learn English Class VIII 

1982- 83 Teace Enghsh-Leain English Classes V & IX 

1983- 84 Teach English-Learn English Classes VI & X 

1984- 85 Teach English-Learn English Classes V & VII 


2. Demonstration • To show classroom 
techniques covering the content and 
skills of English alongwith actual 
preparation and imaginative uses of 
teaching materials : roughly 20-21 
minutes. 

3, Closing discussion To highlight some 
of the features of the demonstration and 
to relate them to the support material 
in their hands 

Vital Statistics on Education 

• There were 4.95 lakhs Primary Schools, 
1.2 lakhs Middle Schools and 53,000 Secon¬ 
dary Schools in the country in 1982 against 
1.41 lakhs, 90,000 and 4,000 respectively 
in 1947. 

The number of Junior Colleges and 
Degree Colleges rose from 477 in 1947 to 
4544 in 1984, excluding the Junior Colleges 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

• Engineering and Technical Colleges, 
Polytechnics etc. rose in number from 101 
to 607 during the same period. 

• Universities and Institutions deemed to 
be universities rose to 134 in 1982 from 16 
in 1947. 

• Enrolment of students in Schools rose 
from 1.27 lakhs in 1947 to 10,62 lakhs in 
1982 and in Colleges from 20,000 to 3,60,000 


and that the number of students in Engi¬ 
neering and Technology rose to 91,000 
from 6,610. 

0 The number of school teachers rose 
from 4.87 lakhs to 31.54 lakhs during the 
same period. 

• Literacy percentage rose from 16.7 to 
36 2 during the period and the same for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
which was insignificant, touched 14.7 and 
11.3 respectively of their populations in 
1982 

• Total expenditure on education rose 
from Rs. 55 crores to Rs. 5,186 crores 
during the period, while per capita expendi¬ 
ture rose from Rs. 2.20 to Rs. 74, 

(Courtsy—Employment News) 

Towards Quality Education 

The Ministry of Education undertakes 
a study in nine States viz. Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, J & K, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal to determine factors responsible 
for poor enrolment in elementary educa¬ 
tion in these States. The study may also 
highlight the manner in which poverty 
inhibits universalisation, since most out-of¬ 
school children belong to weaker sections 
of the society. Speaking before the senior 
olRcers of his Ministry, Shri K.C. Pant, 
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, • ivlinister of Education felt that there 
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A New Look on 
Nation Builders 


Shamsuddin 


The plant of ft eedom which has been gionri with the help of the maityis should now be 
giown and made to bloom like a lovely flowet by the teacheis. They are the butlden of a 
new nation. 


From the time immemorial, the teacher 
has been enjoying a high status and esteem 
in society. He has been termed as the 
‘torch-bearer’ of the race, the one who by 
the light of his knowledge removes the 
darkness of ignorance. He moulds the 
lives of thousands of children and is known 
as the builder of the nation. He dedicates 
his life to the service of others. There is no 
profession so rewarding, so demanding and 
so rich in potentialities as the profession of 
teaching. Those who are in it have an 
opportunity for public service which is 
opened for only a few professions. 

The story of the Indian teacher, how¬ 
ever, invites serious consideration. The 
long years of slavery under foreign domina¬ 
tion have seriously told upon the high 
status and noble profession of the teachers. 
Authoritarian control, social backwardness, 
economic trouble and cultural setbacks 
have all resulted in the perversion of the 
teaching profession. 

It is since the dawn of freedom that the 
Jndian teacher was allowed to think freely 


about the social, economic and cultural 
conditions of people in this country. He 
has been awakened from his long slumber 
and is now seriously considering the 
responsibilities placed on his shoulders. 

Reawakening . 

This is not the whole story. The Indian 
teacher today is faced with a new era in 
education calling for greater effort on the 
part of teachers. After political indepen¬ 
dence and the establishment of a democratic 
form of government, the teachers have new 
ideals before them. 

The social change has brought about a 
new order of life. The economic condition, 
however, takes time to change and under 
the circumstances the teacher's lot has not 
improved. The problem of bread and 
butter is attracting their greater attention 
to the neglect of higher demands of their 
profession. 

The two fundamental weaknesses in 
contemporary Indian society are (a) lack 
of purpose and (b) too great a concern 



with economic security. These are closely 
related and result in the perversion of 
democratic philosophy into the doctrine 
of hedonism and laissez faire. The personal 
choice of people is more conditioned by 
convenience and material gain than by 
honesty, nobility and truthfulness, 

Criticism of System 

There is no doubt that the Indian teacher 
is confronted with a number of problems 
and we cannot but visuahze the results. 
Today, he is faced with shortage of funds, 
poor teaching facilities and other deficiencies 
- in quality of the country’s educa'ional 
system The proof of all this is seen in 
the discussions in seminars and vehement 
criticism in debates on matters of education 
Also at the same time, we cannot deny the 
fact that' there are enormous resources of 
talent and idealism m our youth. They 
have lively minds, willing hearts and a 
dedication to service 

All this leads us to believe in the rich 
possibilities of intellectual and social 
advancement. The practical issues are 
feeding the hungry, teaching the ignorant, 
building schools, shortage of housing and 
care of destitutes, providing work to the 
unemployed and using science and techno¬ 
logy for human welfare. 

The new era has brought about a 
progressive outlook in every field of human 
endeavour. The old traditional ideals have 
been discarded and new aims and ideals 
based on democratic principles are being 
established. Education today is dedicated 
not only to the intellectual development of 
Indian youths but to their moral and social 
welfare also This has necessiated an 
overall change in the pattern of education 
However, it is a period of transition, 
evolution and the Indian teacher is privile¬ 


ged to witness the old and the new side by 
side. He is here to take stock of the past 
and the vast possibilities of the future. 

Progressive Philosophy 

The progressive education of new eia 
presents a clear contrast to old conservative 
doctrines of the past. Previously, we 
discriminated between pupils and separated 
the sheep from the goats, putting some to 
work with their hands, others with their 
heads, selecting the gifted for higher 
education and making examinanoii more 
and more still to make a better judgement 
of their abilities. 

The new era provides all with equal 
opportunities. Each child gels the educa¬ 
tion which his talents deseive. The purpose 
is to allow the child to do his best and to 
contribute his most to the total life of ihe 
community. Now, as we realize that all 
children are not the same—ihcy vary in 
talent, motivation and interest, some are 
rich, others are poor , some come from 
'urban areas, others come from rural areas ; 
some are highly intelligent, others are poor 
and backwaid ; as such education makes 
greater demands on teachers. 

For example, if the children have not 
yet leained to study, if their environments 
have crushed their curiosity, if they are 
intellectually underdeveloped and culturally 
backward, they need a method of teaching 
which IS lively, vigorous, informative and 
attractive. 

Overall Change 

If there are obstacles to their education, 
we have to remove them rather than deprive 
them of educational facilities. National 
awakening and social change have resulted 
in the rapid increase in the number of 
school-going children in our schools. Also 
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the scheme of compulsory education for 
the children in the age group of 6—11 has 
added to this number. And the Indian 
teacher is facing with the problem of 
dealing with this growing mass of students. 

The reorganisation of secondary educa¬ 
tion in India has brought about an overall 
change in the curriculum of our schools, 
demanding greater efficiency and hard work 
on the part of teachers The curriculum is 
based on the needs of the people and the 
subjects are fixed to suit the interests of the 
students. There is a wide choice and the 
studenis are directed and guided to select 
their subjects according to their aptitudes, 
abilities, taste and interests 

Modern progress in the field of science 
and technology, combined with the advance¬ 
ment in the field of culture and civilization 
has brought the highest glory to the human 
race in the present-day world. 

In a race for victory over the physical, 
mental, natural and earthly forces, man 
has bewildered the world But strangely 
enough, a paradox as it may appear, man 
today has fallen down from the peaks of 
his real glory He claims to know every¬ 
thing of this earth but he does not know 
himself He has gained a lot of power 
but has lost faith in himself, he is crying 
for peace but is standing on the brick of 
the very destruction of the human race. 

Similarly, great expansion in the field 
of education is going on throughout the 
length and breadth of the world. Every 
advanced country is making experiments 
and formulating the latest theories in the 
principles and practices of education. But 
with what result ? Is it not the cry all 
over the world today thsit the standard of 
education is falling down, the type of 
students coming out of the modern educa¬ 


tional institutions are not fit in society and 
the teacher is losing his status and position, 

This requires us to think seriously over 
the situation and find out the underlying 
causes of the present downfall in the field 
of education 

The value of a profession in any country 
depends on a number of factors—political, 
social, economic and cultural The values 
of life as approved and accepted by the 
majority in society have also serious effects 
on any profession. The teaching profession 
is not an exception to it. 

In the materialistic world today, man 
has become money-minded. He warns to 
possess more wealth in order to buy com¬ 
forts and luxuries besides fulfilling his 
necessities of life If we look at the teaching 
profession from this perspective, we find 
the situation most deplorable. Teachers 
are not well paid and are even deprived of 
the basic amenities of life This tells upon 
the value of the teaching profession and 
ultimately the choice of teaching as a career. 

In spite of this woeful tale in view of 
the importance of education and the 
necessity of good teachers, we cannot 
afford to continue with ihis slate of affairs 
for long Efforts will have to be made to 
improve the economic condition of teachers. 
Since this is not possible in a day and will 
take its own time. Teachers will have to 
be prepared for this dedicating and sacri¬ 
ficing profession realizing that the task is 
difficult but not impossible. 

It offers nothing but blood and sweat, 
toil and tears. If our teachers make a 
start with confidence and fahh, there is no 
reason why they should not be able to reach 
their destination despite the impending 
tedious journey Thus, the teachers have 
to play an important role in framing the 
lives of the future citizens. They have 
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not only to look to the mental development 
of the children but have to pay heed to the 
physical, social and moral aspects, too, 
making them perfect and useful citizens 
of the nation. 

In brief, it should be a matter of great 
fortune and pride for the teachers that they 


are the builders of a new nation. The 
plant of freedom which has been grown 
with the help of the martyrs should now be 
grown and made to bloom like a lovely 
flower by the teachers as builders of a 
new nation. 

71150, Baijnath Para, Raipur {M.P.) 


We do not say that a teacher communicates knowledge to the pupil, oi 
though the knowledge which ts in the teacher is numeiicaliy the same as 
that which arises in the pupil It is rather than the knowledge which 
arised in the pupil through teaching is similar to that which is in the 
teacher, as this was raised from potency into act. 

Man can truly be called a true teachei inasmuch as he teaches the truth 
and enlightens the mind This does not mean, however, that he endows the 
mind with fight, but that, as it were, he co-operates with the light of 
reason by supplying external help to it to teach the perfection of knowledge 

‘To me, the leass of all saints, ts given this grace, to enlighten all men'. 

—St. Thomas Aquinas 
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Piaget on ‘Play’ 


G.N. PRAKASH SRIVaSTAVA 


The impoi lance of play m childhood has long been lecogntsed. Plato saw it as the best way to 
begin clnldien's education Play provides the oppoitumty to detect child’s nature 


Friedrich Frocbel emphasised upon edu¬ 
cational significance in play and started 
child centred education by saying ‘play is a 
serious business’ and ‘play is child’s work’. 
He found play as unfolding of the divine 
essence of the child whose activities were 
symbols to be interpreted only by those 
acquainted with certain mysterious laws of 
development 

Child centred movement got impetus 
with Rousseau’s ‘Emile’ which was againt 
authoritarian instruction and formalism. 
As a result, playway method was introduced 
in education because play is the nature of 
child. 

Then emerged theories of play. For 
Carl Groos play was a preparation for 
later life and for Stanley Hall, it was a 
recapitulation of the stages in evolution of 
species. The psycho-analysts also had inter¬ 
pretations of play to offer. They found 
therapheutic values of play. Love and 
hostility, anxiety and agression, sympathy 
and jealousy are all there together with a 
great variety of fantasies and defence 
maneuvers, In play, the emotional, physio¬ 


logical and intellectual aspects are inter¬ 
woven and only logically separable. Anna 
Freud believed that the brilliant thinking of 
the child IS nowhere more apparent than in 
spontaneous play. Psycho-analytic theory 
has for so long regarded the young child’s 
conflicts but also of his developing intellec¬ 
tual competence. “The play child,’’ says 
Enkson (1959, p. 85) ‘‘advances forward to 
new stages of real mastery ’’ 

Piaget’s Views on Play 

Perhaps no single investigator in the 
world has given more attention to cognition 
in children than has Piaget. His volume, 
‘Play, Dreams and Imitation in Childhood’ 
(1962) describes the evaluation of the 
child’s thought as revealed in his play from 
infancy through the period of early child¬ 
hood. Piaget identified instances in which 
accomodation is ascendant over assimilation. 
Conversely when assimilation takes priority, 
the child is seen as playing. Children 
imitate adults, other children, animals and 
even machines. But the predominant 
process in most of spontaneous play seems 
to be assimilation ; 





‘‘Play constitutes the extreme pole of assimilation 
of icality to the ego while at the same time, it 

has something of the Cleative imagination which 

will be the mothei of all futuie thought and 
even of reason “(Piaget 19^2. p. 162) ” 

Piaget seems to suggest that structured 
play may not be suflicient, particularly for 
the younger children. According to him, 
the construction of logical thought depends 
not only on the child’s activity with material 
things but also on the social collaboration 
with other children Characteristically, 
the pre-school child has difficulty in concei¬ 
ving a point of view diffeienl from his own. 
But intciacuou with liis pceis ui the social 
‘give and take’ of spontaneous play con¬ 
fronts him with the necessity of accomo¬ 
dating himself to their ideas ; 

. ..doing thmgs in socml coll3.boi£iuon, in 
group effort . - leads lo acuUch frame of mind 
wheie children must communicaie with each 
other This is an essenlial factoi in intellectual 
development" (Piaget, 196‘t, p.4) 

Piget’s theoretical formulations regarding 
the function of play in the intellectual life 
of the child can be used to support the 
coutentiou that spontaneous play has a 
legitimate place in the nurseiy school and 
kindergarten curriculum 

Spontaneous play provides not only a 
good means fur practising and thus con¬ 
solidating or assimilating wnat one knows 
but also for confioiuing or accomodating to 
situations that may challenge and potenti¬ 
ally revise that knowledge, 

Piaget’s Stage and Play 

According to Piaget the child is not 
passive, He is active, curious, dynamic 
and explorative He always seeks to 
maintain a balance between the assiinilatory 
and accomcdatory piocesses. This is the 
‘Equilibration’ process to maintain the 


internal balance. The child always seeks 
an equilibrium between what he understands 
and what he experiences in his environment. 
It IS this search for equilibrium that leads 
the child giadually to higher levels of 
thoughts ; 


“developmenl is a piogressive equilibrium 
from a lesser to a higher stiile of equilibrium " 
—Piaget 


For Piaget play is part and parcel of tlic 
child’s cognitive development. By cogiiuive 
development is meant the development of 
all the intellectual processes such as percei 
vmg, knowing, recognising, remembering, 
thinking, abstracting and generlising 
Stages of Cognitive Development 


1. Sensory Motoi stage 

2. Pre-opeiational stage 

(a) Pre conceptual stage 

(b) Perceptual or intuitive 
stage 

3. Concrete operational stage 
4 Formal operational stage 


0-2 Y^ears, 
2-7 Years. 
2-4 Years 

4-7 Years 
7-11 Yeais, 
11—15, 16, 
adulthood. 


Sensors Motor Stage 

The child learns through sensory motor 
experiences at this stage through senses and 
physical exploiations. Baby’s perceptions 
and motor activities indicate his intelligence 
At 6 or 7 month’s age the child imitates 
patterns of motor behaviour At 12 months’ 
age there is transiliou from sensory motor 
experiences to symbolic thought. The 
child through repealing the motor behaviour 
sequence indulges in self entertainment. The 
child's behaviour towards the end of sen¬ 
sory-motor stage shows a transition from 
sensory-motor experiences to symbolic 
thought It shows the emergence of problem 
solving behaviour as well. It is through 
innumerable varieties of play experiences 
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involving objects and people that the child 
gradually assimilates the realities of the 
world around him. 

The child also displays the capacity for, 
what Piaget calls “deferred imitation ” In 
deferred imitation, the child imitates some¬ 
thing, or somebody obierved sometime in 
the past. This indicates that the child 
begins to have 'mental images or concrete 
symbols of past events or ‘invisible objeus’ 
This IS beginning of the child’s capacity to 
remember. 

Play ami Imitation 

Play helps the child to assimilate objects 
and activities for his own pleasure and 
satisfaction But imitation involves a deli¬ 
berate attempt on the part of the child to 
accomodate himself to new objects and 
activiiie'! Thus the purpose of imitation 
is to copy or accomodate to the objects of 
realiiy while that of play is the assimilaiion 
of reality to one’s own private thinking. 
During the first two years of sensory motor 
period imitation and play overlap. 

Evolution of Practice Games 

The first forms of play i.e ‘Practice- 
games’ develop out of sensory motor activi¬ 
ties at this stage They are often based on 
imitation of activities Arranging blocks in 
a pile, throwing play objects repeatedly 
which the parents pick up and give him, 
hide and seek etc. are some of the examples 
of such games Practice games afford eno¬ 
ugh opportunities to the child in such 
activities as jumping, rolling, bending, pul¬ 
ling, lifting, throwing, running, etc. which 
are all necessary for motor and muscular 
coordination. 

The child in pre-operational stage is able 
to express his experiences in language. He 


begins to use symbolic substitute in the form 
of language. Duiing play, he asks for 
things, expresses his experiences in simple 
words, phrases and sentences. 

Here the child puts a lot of effort and 
judgement in planning, organising and 
executing the play activities. 

Make-believe Play 

It helps the child to explore and discover 
things, learp new speech skills and practise 
old ones, realise the importance qf cooper^ 
ation and satisfy some of his emotional 
needs It helps the child to express himself 
freely and creatively It makes the child’s 
fantasy life rich, enjoyable and satisfying. 
It increases the child’s awarere.ss of the 
reality and lays the foundations of adapted 
intelligence 

Symbolic play is at its peak during the 
pre-conceptual stage (2-4 j'ears). Early 
symbolic play mostly takes the form of 
playing with dolls where he works out his 
emotional' conflicts and difficulties on the 
dolls and thus satisfies his emolional needs. 

Symbolic games are classified into three 
categories: 

Type I- Games include such things as pre¬ 
tending to be asleep and making 
the doll sleep, 

Type II- Games the child makes use of his 
body to represent other things as 
crawling and saying ‘T am a 
tiger ’’ 

Type in- Games are more complex which 
involve enactment of the scene 
rather than bits 

111 other words, the child pretends to do 
such things as b liling water, pouring it into 
the bucket, testing how hot it is, pouring 
water on doll, applying soap, wiping the 
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doll’s body with cloth and then dressing the 
baby etc. 

Perceptual Stage 

Now symbolic games tend to decline in 
importance. They begin to get transformed 
into coherent and organised games with 
rules though many children do not play 
games with rules, and rule bound games 
are generally played at the age of 7 years 

The child’s language ability helps him 
to follow directions and to be precise and 
clear in his expression of ideas. The child’s 
egocentricism gradually gives way to a 
better understanding of the world of reality. 

During this stage, the child’s imitation 
of reality tends to be more precise and 
clear. 

Concrete Operational Stage 

At this stage the play is characterised by 
socialised activities and games with rules. 
There is the merging of symbolic play with 
spontaneous creative activity. Very often 
the rules of the games are passed from the 
older children to the younger ones. As the 
child grows there is an increasing awareness 
of the rules of the games. By the time the 
child is ten years, the rules of the games are 
no longer graded as final or sacred laws. 
They are understood as the decision arrived 
at by children who play the game. There is 
the realization that respect for rules of the 
game is based upon mutual consent and 
cooperation. 

The child at this stage needs outdoor 
games and skills. Besides these, their play 
activities should encourage such plays as 
the construction of dams canals, streams, 
bridges, tunnels, etc with sand, clay and 
other materials. These give scope for 
stimulating the child’s creative capacity. 


Educational Implications 

The characteristics of child’s play during 
the sensory motor stage of development 
point to the need to provide stimulating 
environmental conditions at this stage. 
Studies have shown that children brought 
up in an enriched environment surrounded 
by adults and children who affectionately 
play with them are found to show superior 
cognitive development to those biought up 
in poor environment This being so, the 
need for providing stimulating environment 
during the first two years of the sensory- 
motor stage becomes imperative. Since 
most patents are not aware of the impor¬ 
tance of play m the cognitive development 
of the baby daring the fust two years of 
life, it is necessary to educate the parents 
in this regard. We may make use of mass 
media such as the radio, the television and 
the film for this puipose. 

Piaget’s observation of the kind of play 
childien engage in during the pre-conceptual 
stage of cognitive development calls for 
careful planning of pre-school education. 
At this stage activity forms the basis for 
the child’s thinking and this is to be ensured 
through suitable play materials and oppor¬ 
tunities to play There may be two 
categories of materials at this stage : 

(0 Materials that provide creative, 
constructive and experimental play, 

(li) Materials which promote symbolic 
or imaginative play. 

The playrooms in the school may have 
materials such as sand, tray, clay, chalks, 
hollow building blocks, top houses, shells, 
coloured boards, wooden cut-out letters, 
and numbers, picture puzzles, small buses, 
vans, trucks, wooden animals, dolls, doll 
dresses, heeds of different colours and so 
on. There is no need for expensive materi- 
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als. Besides these materials, the child 
needs individual attention and ways and 
means of ensuring this have to be explored. 

At the concrete operational stage, 
opportunities should be provided to use 
concepts and skills acquired by them. The 
play material should have the potential of 
child’s physical and mental development 
Educational games and play-way exercise 


should be happily blended in teaching 
different school subjects. Projects and 
group activities with play spirit may be 
introduced. 

It is important to remember that play 
materials should be graded and selected 
carefully to suit the child’s level of cognitive 
development. 

Regional College oj Education Bhopal. 


Theie i\ much discus'ion as to the characterstics of a good tutor My 
fi st ruqiwcment, and it implies a good many more, is that he should not 
take up his tusk for reward. There are callings so great that they cannot 
be unde) taken for money without showing our unfitness for them; tuch 
callings are those of the soldier and the teacher. 

A tutor i What a noble soul' Indeed for the training of a man one must 
either be a futhei or more than a man. It is this duty you would calmly 
hand over to a hhehng, 

—Rousseau 
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Effective School 
Broadcast 


Sunil Behari Mohanty 


Radio and television are, undoubtedly, a powerful mednini for endi‘tainnteni, knowledge unci 
communication. The Government has lecQgnned the importance of these media to 
educate children all ovei the countiy. Effective school bioadcuit will help a lot in this 
endeavour. 


School broadcast is an effective medium 
of instruciioiL This medium generally 
caters to the ears of students. Programmes 
of school broadcasts are generally prepared 
in studios. Expert teachers are engaged in 
preparation and delivery of such program¬ 
mes. The programme producer generally 
has mastery over the content and method 
and he helps these teachers m pieparation 
of specific programmes. He guides them 
regarding the quality of recording and 
broadcast. The radio stations generally 
have subject-wise planning committees to 
decide the details of programmes including 
selection of competent personnel for the 
purpose, 

A radio script is written well in advance 
so that there is ample time for its try-out 
and modifications. In ideal situations, 
a programme is reviewed before it is allowed 
for broadcast For elTective use of the radio 
programmes, the teachers are supplied with 
information about programmes so that they 
can carry out pre-broadcast, in-broadcast 


and post-bioadcast activilies pertaining to 
the lesson to be broadcast. Good producers 
have open mind about their programmes. 
They invite audience icaciion to these pro¬ 
grammes and make adequate modification 
if deemed necessary. 

Lessons are made interesting through 
dramatisation, musical feaiurimtion and 
such other techniques Situations can be 
created in radio that provide an impression 
of reality. The producer has various ins¬ 
truments at his disposal which a classroom 
teacher may not have The school broadcast 
can make available the most competent 
teacher on a subject for a number of stu¬ 
dents studying in various schools in the 
catchment area of the concerned radio 
station Experts in various fields can give 
talks which can be listened through radio. 
The experience of various scientists, explo¬ 
rers, etc can be conveyed well through 
radio The poel can well recite and explain 
his poem iJirough school broadcast. Radio 
15 more effective than television in case of 



teaching of phonetics 

There are certain principles that a teacher 
has to keep in mind while preparing and 
delivering radio lessons The script should 
have familiar words and phrases so that 
there is no dihiculty at the time of recording. 

It should use the words that can attract 
learners’ attention A good radio script 
makes the listener enter into one-to-one 
relationship with the radio voice It aims 
at developing a sense of personal involve¬ 
ment in listeners The talker should more 
often use the word T’, ‘yoii’ and ‘we’ to 
make the talk more personal, receptive and 
eflective It is always better to avoid passive 
voice One should always use the words 
that can create pictures in the minds of 
listeners Characters used in a lesson 
should be identifiable by specific voices. 
While talking in front of the microphone 
one should talk naturally as if the listener 
is only a foot away. One should hold the 
script along side the microphone. During 
the recording session if the talker makes a 
mistake, he should pause and then re-read 
the sentence from the beginning This helps 
in editing. The script used by a talker 
should have complete sentences in every 
page. The pages need not be stitched so 
that there is minimum sound A radio pro¬ 
ducer uses ‘signature music’ for various 
sections of a script. 

Certain “do’s” and “dont’s” are given 
above The producers and teachers apply 
these as far as practicable. In order to make 
radio lessons more effective, the teachers 
are asked to perform certain activities during 
the lesson. At times, they use pictures 
that lit with the lesson. For instance, in 
case of a lesson on Andhra Pradesh, the 
teacher can effectively use the map of 
Andhra Pradesh and indicate with a pointer, 


various places being mentioned in the lesson 
At times, film strips slides, charts, graphs, 
etc. are also used. These techniques arc 
parts of radio vision This provides both 
audio and uisual aids simultaneously, 
Bishwal (1980) in an experimental study 
found radio vision more effective than 
simple radio. Radio vision techniques are 
being used in an increasing manner. 

The usefulness of radio has been pointed 
out by various studies It has the advan¬ 
tages of cost, time and localisation (Me 
Annny 1973). It is about one fifths as 
expensive as educational television (Jamison 
and Klees 1975). Howevei, teachers need 
proper training for effective use of radio 
lessons. 

All India Radio, (AIR) staited its school 
broadcast programme in its Bombay centre 
in 1929 The attempt was followed up by the 
Madras centre in 1930. Now almost all 
centres have school broadcast Each Centre 
prepares a detailed programme for a session 
The programme pamphlet is sent to schools. 
Schools are required to have pre-broadcast 
and poslbroadcasl activities In case of 
certain programmes, teacher activities are 
suggested by the authorities. The State 
Councils of Educational Research & Training 
join hand with AIR in pieparmg guides for 
teachers But the effort has not covered all 
topics and all subjects The use of school 
broadcast has not been adequate. Goel 
(1982) found that school broadcast units 
were functioning properly. The school 
teachers were not utilising school broadcasts j 
adequately. They Were also not trained for 
the purpose. Mohanty (1984) found that tea' 
cher trainees at their pre-service training level 
were not being trained for school broadcasts. 
The school broadcast, thus has not been 
given its due place in teacher training 
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curTiciila. The result is seen in the field 
situation. A few days ago, the author had 
visited a school. He found that the concer¬ 
ned subject teacher had not been allotted 
the school broadcast class The teacher 
was busy in reading a book, while the 
broadcast was going on At that time some 
students were busy in gossiping The teacher 
did not bother lo switch oflf the radio after 
the lesson was over He continued with 


his re ading and the radio continued wit*^ 
its own programmes. This may not be 
universal. But it may be happening in many 
schools. It is high time that teachers are 
trained for school broadcast and they are 
supplied with proper reference materials 
and broadcast guides at least a few days 
before the day of the broadcast 

Head, Department of Education, Bhadialc 
College, P O. Bhadrak, Orissa 


The school, as such, implies the presence of an intelligent consciousness 
which, as it were, hovers over and between the outer world and the 
scholar, which unites in itself the essence of both, holds the inner being of 
both, mediating between the two. imparting to them language and mutual 
understanding This consciousness is the master in this ait, who is called 
master also because foi most things he is to point out the unity of things. 
He is schoolmaster because it is his business to point out and tender clear 
to himself and others the inner, spiritual natwe of things. 

—Froebel 
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Developing Self 
Stud)' Habits 


I. Satya Sundaram 


The educational system should stimulate curiosity among students, neate interest in the study 
of comnnmity and pi oblem-solving This also develops the capacity to use what is learned in 
solving problems and irnpioving life Promotion of self-study habits thus makes the task of 
acqnuing relevant knowledge easier. 


The world of today has been expeiiencing 
knowledge explosion How to acquire the 
relevant knowledge within the minimum 
possible period is a major problem facing 
the votaiy of knowledge. When we speak 
of‘relevant knowledge’, we are obviously 
referring to that knowledge which helps 
man either as an individual or as an 
intellectual solve the problems he is facing 
The modern student is greatly worried 
about the cumbeisome syllabus and know¬ 
ledge explosion. He has to therefore 
master the ait of acquiring relevant know¬ 
ledge in the shortest period possible 

The modern man is called upon to face 
innumerable problems which are complex 
and multi-dimensional in nature. In the 
past, education was meant for training of 
the mind and dissemination of knowledge. 
No doubt, even today education has to 
perform these two functions. But, it should 
enable the youth to study and solve the 
problems emerging from a changing society. 
Thus, social transformation is the very 


domain of education. Education today 
IS at once a creature and creator of social 
change, 

Of course, formal education is not the 
sole source of learning. The youth learns 
many things through the environment—the 
media, the family and parents, unpaid 
community service, etc It is for this 
reason that some educationists argue for 
de-schoolmg of education. Outside lear¬ 
ning IS a series of educational experiences 
designed to help the student to identify 
and solve real-life problems to acquire 
skills and appreciation with which to enioy 
a life-time of creative living and to attain 
an understanding of human and natural 
sources. 

A major drawback of the present educa¬ 
tional system is that it has created an 
impression among the students that learning 
occurs only in an educational institution 
under the direction of a teacher within the 
structure of a course based upon textbooks 
and evaluated by a series of tests. This 



presents only a partial view of learning and 
education. There are formal and informal 
channels of learning and indeed the latter 
influences our thinking more effectively than 
the former. Failure to realize this has 
made our students passive, conforming and 
generally willing to be directed This trend 
has to be reversed. Educational reforms 
should aim at placing greater responsibilities 
on the youth so that they master the art of 
using their leisure purposefully. The present 
educational system too is responsible for 
making both the students and teachers 
passive 

There is a plea for diversification of 
courses especially at the higher levels with a 
view to bridging the gulf between the school 
and society The Vice Chancellors’ Con¬ 
ference in 1981 has pointed out two salient 
features of restructuring of courses. These 
are; (a) making the first degree course 
relevant to the local environment and 
emerging development needs of the commu¬ 
nity and (b) linking education with work/ 
field work/practical experience and produc¬ 
tivity and occupational patterns with 
development of necessary skills 

Education should no longer be focussed 
on the learner. Instead it must proceed 
from him The teaching process has to 
become a student-centred activity where a 
teacher selves as a counsellor, guide and a 
catalytic agent at his best It is rightly 
said that the value of any educational 
system would lie not in how it has taught 
the young but in how effectively it has 
taught them to use learning as a function 
during then mature years. It is the intellec¬ 
tual curiosity of awe and wonder besides 
the rudiments of expressive arts (language, 
fine arts and crafts) that should mark the 
quality of enrichment. 

In order to promote creativity among 


students, education especially at the under¬ 
graduate and post-graduate levels should 
be discussion-oriented The class teacher 
has to conduct seminars and debates on 
critical contemporary problems as fre¬ 
quently as possible. Four or five students 
may be asked to speak on a specific topic 
which has to be announced sufficiently in 
advance so that not only the speakers but 
other students also get familiar with the 
topic The class teacher should see that 
the students do not suffer from biased 
thinking. The students should be permitted 
to raise questions which may be answered 
either by the speakers or by the teacher 
concerned. This is one effective way of 
promoting self-study habits among the 
youth 

At present there is little rapport between 
educational institutions. The high school 
teachers live in their own world. This is 
not conducive for advancement of know¬ 
ledge either among the students or among 
the teachers. Teachers m colleges can 
deliver lectures in high schools for the 
benefit of teachers and students. This type 
of interaction among teachers is absolutely 
essential in these days of knowledge 
explosion. 

Some educationists have been arguing 
for open-book examinations particularly at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
Under the open book examination system, 
students have to answer questions by 
looking into various pages of the text and 
reference books. This cannot be done 
unless the students are familiar with these 
books. The open-book examination system 
is conducive to promotion of self-study 
habits among students and the art of 
collecting relevant material from various 
sources 

We have been laying stress on self-study 
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habits only with a view to promoting 
independent and original thinking. The 
youth of today should not blindly accept 
the idca,s and institutions handed over to 
them by the previous generations. They 
should find some criterion to distinguish 
between the ones which they can accept 
and they should and in some cases they 
must reject. 

One serious obstacle to promotion of 
self-study habits m the Indian context is 
that parents themselves seldom read books 
and journals. The use of a foreign medium, 
the system of un-interrupted lecturing, 
reliance on notes, failure to read good 
books have deprived a majority of om 
students of the capacity for intelligent 
thinking and expression 

Measures to promote self-study habits 
cun be successful only when certain pre¬ 
conditions are created First, the success 
of any educational reform depends on 
dedication on the part of teachers. The 
instruction particularly at the under- 
giaduate and post-graduate levels should be 
creativity-oriented Unfortunately at present 
both the curriculum and examination 
svstems are achievement-oriented and not 
thinking-oriented The teacher of today 
must encourage conflicting arguments 
rather than handing out ready-made truths. 
He has to devote more time and energy to 
productive and creative activities , interac¬ 
tion, discussion, stimulation, understanding 
and encouragement. 

The student has to be taught to explore 


the field of study on his own aftei he is 
given the necessary directions and guidance. 
As rightly observed by Grabo, “man funda¬ 
mentally prefers to learn in creative ways 
by expioung, manipulating, questioning, 
experimenting, risking, testing and modifying 
ideas and otherwise inquiring.” The 
educational reforms we have suggested 
would bring out children’s originality and 
creative thinking Active learning becomes 
a reality when the learner by himself con¬ 
centrates his attention on what he is interes¬ 
ted to learn and selects, analyses, classifies 
and organises the stimuli into relations 
meaningful to him using Ins past expeliences 
and according to his future needs 

What we learn informally through a 
self-directed process is likely to be more 
effective with a higher degiee of retention 
and assimilation In self-directed learning 
the youths take active part in selecting 
goals, organising learning experiences, 
evaluating progress and redesigning strategi¬ 
es for greater effect Self-directed learning 
calls for new methods of teaching The 
stress should be on integrating theoretical 
studies with technical training and practical 
application and helping students generate 
their own drive towards their own goals 
rather than stimulating them to pursue 
goals set for them by others 

Self-study can be of great help in develo¬ 
ping the process of thinking and expressing 
provided it is done seriously 

10j387 Balarammipet Machilipatnam {A.P ) 
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Primary Education in 
Rural West Bengal 

A Survey 

H. B. Mazumder 


Abon all what is needed is a seme of commitment amongst all concerned particulaily 
amongst teachers. No extra professional activity should stand in the way of their icalization 
of the goals connected with this National tasks of univeisalisatron 


The directive principle of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution wtiich desiied universal access to 
primary education for all children upto the 
age of 14 by 1960 is yet an unrealized goal 
even after three decades since independence. 
Third All India Educational Survey (1975) 
indicates that even the intermediate target 
of enrolling all children of the age 6-11 in 
the primary school system has not been 
reached in any state or union territory 
It has not been possible to solve the 
problem of colossal dropout. In West 
Bengal the position Is none the less distur¬ 
bing. In West Bengal, it was possible to 
enrol 78 40 percent of boys and girls of the 
age group 6-11 upto 1979. The dropout 
rate was high, indicating the magnitude of 
unfinished tasks of filling in the multi-dimen- 
sional gaps in the process of universalisation 
and in the improvement of quality of pri¬ 
mary education. It is necessary to locate 
these gaps so that realistic and efifective 
strategies and measures for universal enrol¬ 
ment, retention and improvement of quality 
can be evolved. With the assumption that 


quantitative expansion and qualitative 
improvement cannot be thought of in 
exclusive terms, identification of various 
kinds of gaps in primary education in West 
Bengal was taken up in 1979-80 

Scope of the Study 

The study was confined to one or two 
development blocks in each of the selected 
West Bengal distiicts comprising a cluster 
of 8-10 Primary Schools in 8-10 adjacent 
villages. The study covered 15, 209 children 
who studied in 89 schools 

An attempt was made to identify the 
following types of gaps that existed upto 
the base year 1978: fa) Enrolment gaps, 
(b) Retention gap or wastage, (c) Learning 
gaps (in curricular subjects), (d)Development 
gaps (related to development), (e) Gaps in 
activities related to school community inter¬ 
action (expected and actual activities), 
(f) Perception of teachers about role of the 
community in promoting school community 
interaction and actual performance by the 
community, (g) Identification of facilities 





iivatlable for implementing the curriculum, 
(h) Deficiencies in the methodological pra¬ 
ctices used in classroom instruction, and (i) 
Perception of teachers about role of (a) 
School inspectors and (b) Block develop¬ 
ment officers in promoting education and 
actual services rendered by them 

The study was structured into 14 speci¬ 
fic questions. The related data were collec¬ 
ted from the schools, related homes, social 
workers, Anchal Pradhan, BDOs and local 
school inspectors with the help of tabular 
proforma, comprehensive questionnaire, 
opinionnaire and a check list which were 
specially constructed 

Summary of Findings 

The study reveals that there is still a 
long road to go to reach the goal of univer- 
salisation upto the age of eleven The 
enrolment vanes from 57.5% to 80% with 
an average of 69%. The average percent 
of girls enrolled 59 10 as against 78.8% in 
the case of boys. The disparity indicates 
absence of dcteimined attention to enrol¬ 
ment of gills. 

Although the dropout rate (27.04%) is a 
little encouraging in comparison with the 
National situation {(0% dropout), it has 
not been possible in the state to stop drop¬ 
out in rural areas The percent of dropout 
in repeaters is quite high (38 89%) It has 
been found that there is a high and positive 
correlation between enrolment and family 
income and between family income and 
retention. This suggests that economic status 
of the family acts as a constraint. It may 
be solved if inputs embodying economic 
gains both in the formal and non-formal 
sectors, determine the pattern and process 
of primary education, particularly, for the 
weaker sections 


Progress of primary education in the 
rural areas of the different districts has been 
extremely uneven. Imbalances in develop¬ 
ment in the districts have to be removed 
and particular attention has to be given to 
Purulia 

Although, the study indicates that there 
has not been any significant relationship 
between adopted measures for piomotmg 
school-community relation with enrolment 
and retention, there could have been better 
enrolment and retention if adequate meas¬ 
ures for universalisation enlisting school- 
community cooperation weie taken by the 
concerned people thcieby reducing the gap 
between desired goal and actual perfor¬ 
mance 

It is contended that the holding power 
of a primary school is dependent on a few 
variables, for example, (a) A life centric and 
relevant curriculum, (b) Intioduction of 
play and activity methods, (c) A system of 
continuous formative evaluation and (d) 
Happy and joyful community living in the 
school It may be recalled that primary 
education in West Bengal was reorganised 
soon after independence keeping the above 
components m view. Although there have 
been two categoiies of schools in the state, 
namely Jr. Basic schools and primary 
schools, the curriculum has been the same 
for both the types of schools and teachers 
are the products of the same system of a 
thoroughly remodelled system of teacher 
training. 

A wide gap between curricular expect¬ 
ations and curriculum in transaction has 
been noticed. Active involvement of 
children in learning is made in 28.4% 
schools, project method which centres 
around pupil activism is followed in 9.17% 
schools, craft centred approach in 9.1% 
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schools, observation techniques are followed 
in 5.7% schools. Drama and playway 
approaches are either rarely used or not 
used at all. Children’s literary meetings 
(sahitya sabha) which offer outlet foi active 
self expression, community living for deve¬ 
lopment of social skills and attitudes are 
almost absent. These activities and experi¬ 
ences were given a good deal of emphasis 
in the new curriculum for linking education 
with ‘total’ child development. A look at 
the survey of teaching methods, devices 
and approaches will at once lead one to 
conclude that mspite of a good curriculum, 
there has been very little movement forward 
during the three decades in fulfilling the 
aspirations of educating our children for an 
emerging social order. 

It has also been found that the practice 
of continuous development oriented evalu¬ 
ation has not been followed in the schools. 
The defective system of examination 
prevalent in the schools may have been res¬ 
ponsible for the significant gaps between 
teacher’s expectations and children’s actual 
scholastic performance. Not a single 
school has maintained any record of person¬ 
ality development. From this, it may be 
concluded that teachers pay little attention 
to the development for personality traits— 
a very important aspect of ‘total develop¬ 
ment’ which is the professed objective of the 
new curriculum. This is a very important 
gap, particularly in child education which 
needs to be filled m by totally reorganising 
the school life and the instructional 
practices where formative evaluation is an 
integral part of the teaching-learning 
process. 

In regard to the facilities the study 
reveals that even minimum facilities are not 
available in the primary schools Sufficient 


classroom accomodation is available only in 
19.3% schools As many as 18.2% schools 
have no school buildings at all. Only 27 7% 
of the school reported that they were 
adequately staffed In 73.86% schools 
have blackboards (the only most used 
teaching aid) as against 39,7% taking the 
country as a whole. The curriculum m 
vague is activity oriented with due emphasis 
on active learning, creativity and productivity, 
health education, physical education and 
games. Facilities needed for these activities 
are almost absent, 39 7% schools have arr¬ 
angements for drinking water, 5.68% schools 
have latrine and urinals and no schools has 
any seating arrangement for children 
Community suppoitfor these facilities or an 
attempt for local resource mobilisation is 
never tried by teachers. The situation 
reveals utter lack of concern for the children 
and for their schools m whose care the des¬ 
tiny of the future society is being shaped 

If It IS considered that the curricular 
objectives, curricular content, educational 
process and the organisational facilities are 
integrally related then the study will reveal 
that many of the objectives of Primary 
Education have remained unrealized leaving 
gaps between activities planned in the 
printed curriculum and activities actually 
performed. 

Suggestions 

The study reveals that there are multi¬ 
dimensional gaps in primary education as 
it IS being implemented in the rural areas 
of West Bengal. The major task of primary 
education lies in the removal of these gaps 
so that every child irrespective of socio¬ 
economic status has an access to primary 
education and is ensured of that quality of 
primary education which helps him to grow 
up as an integrally developed person as well 
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as a useful citizen of the emerging Indian 
society. In order that the primary schools 
may achieve the twin objectives, it is 
necessary to prepare the teachers adequately 
for peifoimiiig their various roles. The 
teachers must perceive that they have 
variegated roles to perform in the schools, 
in the classrooms and in the communities in 
which the schools are situated 

The study reveals that the teachers 
and the community members and even 
supervisors arc not aware of the various 
measures which have been recommended 
from time to time lor better enrolment, 
improvement of quality, school-community 
relations for mutual benefit and they do 
not appear to have taken np any pro¬ 
grammes and activities in these directions 
In addition to providing minimum essential 
facilities and strengthening teacher prepara¬ 


tion, both pre-service and in-service, the 
first immediate task next in importance 
appears to lie in developing awareness of 
the needs of primary education in terms of 
its universalisation and qualitative improve¬ 
ment in teachers, administrators, curriculum 
planners, teacher educators and the public 
Development of a system of decentralised 
system of supervision as an in-built infras¬ 
tructural component with its focus on 
helping teachers in their in-service growth, 
curriculum development for relevance to 
local needs and periodic evaluation is also 
an immediate need. 

It is too idealistic a suggestion but 
without it perhaps primary education 
cannot be lifted from its present plight and 
saved from its time worn problems of 
non-enrolment, non-retention and wastage. 


‘'The teachei must throw Ins whole force into the tendency of the taught 
Without real sympathy we can never leach well. Do not try to disturb the 
fenth of any man. Tf you ran, give him something better, but do not 
destroy what he has. The only hue teacher is he who can convert himself, 
as it were, into a thousand persons at a moment's notice. The true 
teacher IS be who can immediately come down to the level of the student, 
and transfer his soul to the student’s soul and see through and understand 
through his mind Such a teacher can really teach and none else.” 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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Projection of School 
Enrolment 


Adeyemi Aicinsanya 


The pubhc school enrolment all over the world has grown at a very high latc since the end of 
World War II Giowth in population is bound to affect schools Estimates fwm UNESCO 
indicate that schooling is available Jor only about 45 peiccntof the world’s 550 million 
children between the ages of five and Jourtcen, ten years ago. 


Enrolments figures at best are rough 
approximations because not all the countries 
of the world compile data on public schools. 
The ratio of non-public to public school 
students is not uniform all over the woild. 
The higher peicentages of non-public enrol¬ 
ments of total enrolments in the United 
States of America (USAl occui where there 
are concentrations of Catholic populations 
or long traditions of independent or private 
school attendance among many families. 

The enrolment gains in the ‘50s in the 
USA for an example, were recorded m 
the elementary schools and relatively smaller 
gams were recorded at secondary level in 
the same period. The same trend was true 
for Lagos, Ogun, Oyo, Undo, Bendel, 
Anambra and Imo States of Nigeria where 
enrolment gains have been recoided both 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
levels during the past three to four years 
(1979-83). But significantly, larger increases 
were noted in the USA at the secondary 
level in the last of the 1960s and relatively 


moie modest gains wcie legistered for the 
elementary guides. Part of increase in 
public school enrolment in the USA could 
be traced to compulsory education laws. 

Growth m enrolments in non-public 
schools in some countries has been reflected 
m increases in the numbers of non-public 
school teachers School enrolments are 
expected to grow in any dynamic situation 
where the population continues to increase 
or the school system is progressively 
expanding such as employing of staff, 
transportation, food service, site acquisition, 
building programmes and budgeting or 
where both or all of these developments 
take place. 

On the contrary, where population 
growth or school expansion is arrested in 
any temporary or local situation, then the 
number of children attending school may 
remain unchanged or show signs of decrease. 
From the above developments, it could be 
said that the factors which basically deter¬ 
mine the size of the future school going 




population are the anticipated expansion 
of the school which may result from other 
developments than the actual growth of 
the population and the expected growth of 
the populatioir. 

In order to estimate the size of the 
futuie population, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the specific rates of 
death for each sex and at each age. Spectal 
attention must be given to the population 
m the school-going age population from 
country In most of the developing coun¬ 
tries, it is very difficult to project the future 
enrolment in schools because since edu¬ 
cation is not compulsory by law or where 
legal provisions for compulsory are not 
fully carried out, then the number of 
children attending school will depend on 
the choice and convenience of parents, the 
possibilities of employment for children 
and for adults with carrying amounts of 
schooling and the availability of school 
facilities 

From different studies done m some of 
the developing countries, (i.e. Nigeria, Table 
1 below) it was revealed that the proportion 
of girls attending school is considerably 
lower than the proportion of the boys. 


Secondary School Enrolment* 


State 

Male 

Female 

/o 

Female 

Btiuchi 

21,903 

4,768 

17 9 

Kwara 

60,1 Ui 

36,530 

37,87 

Ogun 

74,.519 

61,713 

45.3 

Plateau 

30,822 

12.452 

28.7 

Sokoto 

30,344 

7,613 

20 1 

Lagos 

105.558 

91,747 

46 5 


('Extracted from unpublished Data collected by 
Nigerian Educational Research Council, Lagos, 
1982). 


Emphasis on the education of girls will 
automatically increase the total number of 
children enrolled m school. Information 
could be got regarding enrolment from U.S 
Census Office (if it is USA) or other 
countries Census Offices, Bureau of Insti¬ 
tutional Research, Registrar of Deed 
Records and Publication of Migration of 
Students (mostly used in higher education). 

The estimates of future school enrolment 
can help the school administrator or policy 
maker in shaping the educational develop¬ 
ment of a country. Depending on the 
particular needs of the school administration 
or educational planner, school enrolment 
may have to be estimated from a time 
period ranging from one year to twenty 
years or more. It is advisable then to 
draw up estimates of future enrolment for 
at least ten to fifteen years—just about the 
length of time il takes for a pupil to 
progress through the school system 

There are many ways of projecting 
future school enrolments, few of these are : 
(i) Enrolment ratio method, (ii) Curve- 
fitting, (in) Regression Correlation, (iv) 
Cohort—Survival method : (a) Mean annual 
arithmetic, (b) Mean annual percentage 
change, (c) Mean annual percentage change 
with the highest and lowest years excluded, 
and (d) Mean annual percentage change 
with any highly deviant year excluded. 

The Cohort or Survival Method requires 
data on pupil enrolment by grade/class 
for at least as many years as the number of 
grades/classes at the given school level, if 
possible also the number of new pupils and 
repeaters by grade/class. 

The Survival Method uses four bases 
for direct projection that is based on trends 
in the data for the first grade or class one 
during the period covered by the data that 
are being analysed. 
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As for the Ratio Method, this is based 
essentially on the projection into the future 
attendance, required estimates of population 
by sex and age and either school attendance 
data (ftom survey of census) or school 
enrolment data (from current school statis¬ 
tics) also by sex and age It appears that 
enrolment data by level of school are always 
necessary, additional information on distri¬ 
bution by grade is desirable as well as 
distr ibution by urban and rural schools by 
private and public schools at each level. 
The Cohort or Survival Ratio Method is 
most useful in both the elementary and 
secondaiy schools levels 

The Regression Correlation Method is 
most efBciently used when a large school 
population is considered. Although it is 
more expensive to use this method, it does 
pay to use it on large school enrolment 
population. 

In most of the developing countries 
(Colombia, South America), the Cohort or 
Survival Method is most common. In 
Philippines, the school attendance ratio 
method is used because the enrolment data 
for school attendance are not adequate 
The error of estimation is much greater by 
the latio method than by the Cohort 
Method It should be noted that the 
methods used to project future enrolment 
could be adapted to suit local conditions 
and circumstances. 

In New Zealand where compulsory 
schooling is enforced for all children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen, the 
principal factor determining future school 
enrolment are ; 

(i) The estimated size of school age 
population 

(il) Estimating the enrolment ratio 
specific for age 

(iii) Estimating secondary school enrol¬ 


ment for projected survival ratios 

(iv) Adjustment of projected ratios to 
obtain identical totals 

(v) Linking of survival ratio with 
enrolment ratio projection 

(vi) Estimating the total school enrol¬ 
ment by age of pupils 

(vii) Estimating the “school survival” 
ratio through the secondary school 
cause. 

As for the French, the projection 
methods consist of , 

(i) Estimating the distribution of second 
level enrolment between the general 
secondary and vocational schools 

(il) Estimating the proportion of secon¬ 
dary school graduates entering 
universities faculties 

(ill) Estimating the future population by 
age groups separately for first level 
(primary) and second level (secon¬ 
dary) education 

(iv) Estimating the future population by 
age groups and 

(v) Estimating the distiibution of 
future enrolment between public 
and private schools 

It appears therefore that the Cohort or 
Survival ratio method is widely used by 
most countries (developed and developing) 
but method of projection varies from 
country to country Enrolment projections 
are somewhat more critical in circums¬ 
tances where people are free to pursue 
education as they choose- For example, in 
countries having limited facilities, some 
icstnctioD in choice must be made and 
consequently the projection is easier to 
make or prepare and somewhat more 
critical in circumstances where there is 
considerable mobility of population Each 
method is more elfective in certain area 
than others and could be adapted to suit 
conditions and circumstances that prevailed 
in that area. 

Institute of Education, Umveisity of Lagos. 
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Evaluating Educational 
Outcomes 


Pritam Singh 


Most of the teachers do know that evaluation is used to measure students’ achievement but 
vety few teachers ate awaie of the fact that evaluation can be used as a teaching device 
fo) mpi ovement of their learning. 


Educational outcome is defined diffe¬ 
rently by different educationists and psy¬ 
chologists It is considered equivalent to 
an educational objective which may be 
defined in terms of learning outcomes or 
pupil’s behavioural changes or expected 
outcomes of learning. However, teachers 
normally conceive of educational outcomes 
in terms of pupil’s results which may or 
may not be in terms of their real learning 
If as a Principal, one looks at the total 
school environment m which learning takes 
place and for which the Principal and 
adnmustration is responsible, one cannot 
simply judge efficiency of the schools in 
terms of results at the board examination 
Since, every school has a different social 
and learning milieu, the instiuciional 
impact has to be judged in terras of both 
product of learning as well as process of 
learning 

In addition to student’s achievement, 
there are a number of co-curricular activities 
and projects undertaken by the school 
which need to be judged in terms of their 


relevance and effectiveness. Teacher’s 
development and growth itself is another 
cogent objective of any educational pro¬ 
gramme Unless teachers develop positive 
outlook and improve their technical efficien¬ 
cy, they cannot contribute more and more 
to promote and enhance student’s learning. 
Thus student’s learning, instructional 
efficiency, programme effectiveness and 
staff' development arc some of the major 
intended educational outcome which may 
perhaps be more relevant than student’s 
results in percentages. Education is no 
more equated with schooling but is a 
growth oriented concept that permeate the 
whole learning milieu of the school and is 
concerned with the total development of 
students as well as with such factors which 
directly or indirectly effect his learning or 
achievement 

Nature of Educational Outcome 

There has been a number of taxonomies 
of educational objectives which attempted 
to categorise the educational objective 


vis-a-vis educational outcomes into various 
categories. It is convenient to refer to the 
most usable Bloom’s taxonomy of educa¬ 
tional objectives which categorises the 
major outcomes of learning into cognitive, 
effective and psycho-motor domains. Accor¬ 
dingly, three types of taxonomies are 
available 

Among the Cognitive taxonomies those 
of Bloom, Gagne, Madaus, Guilford, 
Hannah and that of NCERT can be quoted 
The maximum used and validated taxonomy 
is that which is adopted by the NCERT. This 
taxonomy classifies educational objectives 
into knowledge, understanding and applica¬ 
tion objectives each of which inturn is 
further sub-classified in terms of developed 
abilities like those of translation, interpieta- 
tion, comparison, extrapolation, analysing, 
hypothesising, predicting, judging, etc 
These taxonomies provide good frame¬ 
work for identifying educational outcomes 
in the three different dimensions. What is 
needed is to understand their role in provi¬ 
ding direction to educational programmes, 
activities and evaluation besides enabling 
the teachers to appreciate the interaction 
between educational outcomes, teaching 
learning strategies and evaluation The 
more clearly and realistically the educational 
outcomes are cognised by the teacher the 
more easier it becomes for them to use 
relevant teaching learning and testing stra¬ 
tegies in the classroom to promote student’s 
learning better. 

Components of Evaluation 

From the above analysis of educational 
outcomes it is quite evident that while 
vitalising any evaluation programme m a 
school the Principal should indeed remain 
cognizant of the fact that evaluation is a 
total school concept which intimately con¬ 


cerned with the improvement of student’s 
learning, programming eflectiveness and 
teacher’s development. It is easier to state 
this phrase but very difficult to implement 
It involves a complete understanding of the 
ecology of evaluation which is intimately 
connected with educational outcomes and 
instructional process on the one hand and 
with the product of learning and feedback 
on the other. Therefore, a good evaluation 
programme requires evaluation of the edu¬ 
cational objectives, evaluation of instruc¬ 
tional process, evaluation of student’s leai- 
ning and evaluation of curriculum itself, 
besides teacher’s own growth 

We have to judge the educational efforts 
in terms of student’s learning vis-a-vis then 
achievement in various .subject fields. We 
must do it and continue doing it AH out¬ 
comes of learning are the result of teaching 
effectiveness and efficient organisation of 
the school educational programmes which 
are geared to the attainment of intended 
educational outcomes formulated at the 
planning stage 

Techniques of Evaluation 

Although there are innumeiable tools and 
techniques of evaluation, all of them can be 
classified into four major techniques, viz 
testing, observation, inquiry and analysis 
Each of them involves a number of tools 
In a school both testing and non-iesting 
techniques are usable. However, it is a 
hard fact that non-testing techniques are 
generally relegated to the background and 
testing alone has come to stay. If the school 
IS interested m improving student’s learning. 
It IS necessary that a teacher must be cogni¬ 
zant of the role of affective behaviours in 
improving student’s achievement and accor¬ 
dingly provide the needed social and lear¬ 
ning milieu to develop these behaviours 
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In any instructional systeno, besides cogni¬ 
tive behaviours, the relevant affective and 
psycho-motor entty behaviours not only 
help in motivating the learner but also help 
in improving student’s learning. Tt is be¬ 
cause they form the part of input in the 
instructional system and at the same time 
come out as learning outcomes in the form 
of product of learning. Non-testing techni¬ 
ques especially observation is very useful 
and practicable technique for observing 
student's behaviours especially at the ele¬ 
mentary stage. What is important to note 
is that such observations should be well 
planned, systematic, recorded and aimed 
at the specified outcomes formulated in 
advance Interpretation of evidences thar 
accrue from observation should, however, 
be done continuously. 

In an instructional system, we can 
identify three phases of evaluation, the 
diagnostic phase, the formative phase and 
the summative phase. The first one is 
concerned with finding out the adequacy or 
inadequacy of pupil’s entry behaviour and 
aims at placement of students in learning 
continuum. The second one is develop¬ 
mental phase and is concerned with use of 
evaluation as a teaching device and aims at 
adaptatiim of teaching learning strategies 
and feedback. The summative phase is 
concerned with certification of student’s 
improvement in the insiructional piocess, 
can be made duiing second cycle of msiruc- 
tion. The major concern of Principal 
should be to provide readymade tools of 
evaluation Paving needed proper validity 
and reliability. In fact, what is required is 
to make evaluation an integral part of the 
leaching learning process, so that evaluation 
could be used as a teaching device more 
frequently than as a judgemental device 


Ensuring quality of evaluation instrument is 
the major problem of the teacher and, 
therefore, the best solution is to get the 
evaluation material made by some external 
agency or through experienced teachers 
and then provide readymade test material to 
the teachers. 

Emerging Trends 

Of late there has been a lot of criticism 
about misuse of examinations. Since 
examinations are treated more as an objec¬ 
tive than as a means, the whole educational 
apparatus is geared to improving the results 
rather than improvement of student’s 
learning. This has created an erronius 
belief among the teachers and students alike 
that evaluation has only judgemental role 
to play and is aimed at classifying student 
into vaiious categories like failures and 
passes, first, second and third divisioners. 
Have we ever thought whether it is desira¬ 
ble to use the same measuring rod for all 
students studying under different conditions 
of learning in different institutions with 
di ffenng backgrounds and inputs 'I 

Besides improving the quality of instru¬ 
ments another emerging trend is the mastery 
learning approach which calls for criterion 
referenced tests that atm at judging the 
students in terms of specified intended 
learning outcomes. These tests help in 
identifying gaps in learning and at the 
same time provide useful data to know 
whether the students have reached upto 
the intended mastery level pre-determmed 
in the form of instructional outcomes. 

For making evaluation an integral part, 
it IS essential that there should be conti¬ 
nuous assessment throughout the year and 
It may be a cooperative enterprise. This is 
essential for diagnostic evaluation especially 
at the elementary stage where judgemental 
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role of evaUiation is to be relegated to the 
background It is for this reason that 
demand for diagnostic testing is gaming 
ground. Another emphasis which is being 
laid is on the individual evaluation in 
preference to group evaluation for which 
unit teaching approach is usually re¬ 
commended Individual achievement cannot 
and need not be compared because of the 
difference in the background of student’s 
antecedents and educational experiences 
Perhaps, the most important aspect which 
IS highlighted these days is the feedback 
aspect of evaluation. 

Modern Evaluator 

Evaluation is a total school concept and 
cannot be equated with examination Eval¬ 
uation has to be considered as a dynamic 
concept emphasising the use of evaluation 
as an integral part of teaching and as a feed¬ 
back device for improvement Improve¬ 
ment of student’s achievement and not 
merely measurement of achievement is the 
focus which the modern evaluators have to 
keep m mind Evaluation is no longer 
considered merely an information gathering 
process followed by judgement making. 
The trend is to consider it as an ecological 
concept which emphasises interaction bet¬ 
ween evaluation and other components of 
the educational process thereby establishing 


a homeostasis in the whole teaching-learning 
process by adjusting and adapting the ends 
and the means in the educational process. 
Principal’s Role 

At this stage, it can be visualised that 
in order to evaluate educational outcomes 
in an unbiased and objective manner, long- 
range and short-range planning of evalua¬ 
tion programmes will have to be visualised 
by each Principal This would involve not 
only the mode of evaluation but also the 
frequency, the tools and techniques and use 
of evaluation data Secondly, the teachers 
will have to he oriented in the new concept 
of evaluation and more so for using evalua¬ 
tion as a teaching device. Ultimate objective 
is to get the students examined at various 
stages by using quality material which 
indeed are the quality questions that form 
the basis of good testing. Therefoie, the 
need for question bank at the teacher’s 
level in various subject fields cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Perhaps the Principal would 
have done his duty if he could provide at 
the school level a good quality bank in 
various subjects to his teachei s and moti¬ 
vate them to use that material effectively 
for evaluating their students and providing 
diagnostic data foi further improvement of 
student’s learning 

Department oj Measurement and Evaluaiton, 
NCERT. 
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Evaluation of 
Interests 


S L. Makkar 


Good fecicf CIS Since the dawn of cwhzcitioii have fully recognised the importance of making 
school work ctnd school subjects inteiestnig. In order to be move effective in teaching, the 
teachei should know and evaluate the interests of his students at diffeient age levels 


Knowledge of interest is probe' ly a 
pre-requisiie to WO)k effectively in deveb- 
ping new interests and motivating the 
children to learn quickly and in retaining 
the classroom instiuttion The efforts of 
the teacher will be useless until he motivates 
the Students in arousing their interests, 
According to MC Dougal, ‘'interest is a 
stable quality of an individual. luieresis 
are tlnis positive m nature. A high level of 
interest in any subject means a positive acce¬ 
ptance and energetic attitude towards it 
whereas a low level of interest indicates a 
passsive and unfavourable attitude towards 
a particular object. Interest is a motivating 
force that sustains and regulates a concen¬ 
trated effort.” 

' The teachers who understand and have 
a thorough knowledge of the factors which 
create interest in the children and the factors 
which serve as stumbling blocks in learning 
and making the school subjects uninteres¬ 
ting, will be doing and rendering good 
service to the students both at primary and 
Secondary level. The teacher should try his 


level best to discover the causes for lack of 
attention and interest. 

Factors Affecting Interests 

1. Age and Sex : The relevant literature 
with respect to children’s interests, there 
are certain general tendencies which seem 
to hold true for specific age-groups. The 
teach, s should make use of these natural 
tendencies of the students while teaching 
them at the primary and secondary levels. 
For example, children between 5-7 years 
like to play in situations in which ‘rules of 
games are not very rigid’. Children between 
5-6 age-group seem to ignore sex while 
choosing play gioups. By ten, the inteiests 
of children are expressed in their play—way 
activities and sex differences are apparent. 
Boys prefer more adventurous, mystery and 
science stories whereas girls continue to 
show some interest in animal stories and 
become interested in romance and domestic 
affairs. By twenty, vocational interests both 
in boys and girls become specific and are 
fairly stable in later life also. 


2. Physical Development : The teacher 
can also evaluate the interests of Ills students 
keeping in view their physieal development. 
The students who are physically strong 
would like to take activities which demand 
physical strength Therefore, the teachers 
can choose the subject to be taught in the 
classioom depending upon the physical 
development of their students and pupils. 

3. Intelligence : The teacher can guide his 
students in choosing the classroom subjects 
for their future career. Due to natural 
tendency, the children with greater intelli¬ 
gence would like to learn these things which 
are done alongwith greater facility than those 
of less intelligent Bright childien parti¬ 
cipate more in those activities which require 
thinking and reasoning for vocational 
interests of students of higher intelligence 
who differ from those children of lower 
level intelligence. 

4. Learning of Jntevesis • Interests are 
learnt. The interests emerge and grow out 
of the experiences conducive to the satis¬ 
faction of the pupil’s need. The experiences 
which are meaningful, signiRcant and 
successful have cumulative effects of 
learning and are rellected over a period of 
time paiiicularly in every activity of a child. 
When children grow in age, they peiceive 
the situations which provide rewards and 
punishments episodes. This means that 
interests develop with age due to learning. 

5. Cultural Differences: Cultural differences 
are responsible for creating interests in 
children, There is certainly a different 
treatment which is given to boys and girls 
depending on their social milieu. They are 


dressed and expected to behave differently. 
The girl students are expected to behave 
as ladies They are expected to behave 
in accordance with the cultural expectations 
of society. Similarly, differences in interest 
are also expected between the students 
brought up in urban, senu-urban and rural 
environments. The interests vary on the 
choice of their professions depending on 
their background orientations. 

6. Wishes and Ideals : Wishes and ideals 
of pupils influence their interests. These 
wishes and ideals of the students are 
affected by providing them pleasant learning 
experiences Thus, learning experiences 
and schools both influence the interests of 
students. 

7. Economic Slalus : The teacher can 
assist the students in creating interests in 
the choice of then professional caieer. The 
students belonging to the families of higher 
economic status would seem to be interested 
in those professions which require not only 
intelligence but also the fmancial inputs 
whereas the students of lower family 
economic status would prefer to go m the 
professions which demand less financial 
requirements. Thus, the teachers have a 
vital role not only in students interests for 
the activities and professions but also 
pursuing and sticking to them for their later 
life also. Evaluation of the interests m the 
students even at their primary and secondary 
level will avoid frustration and restlessness 
among them. 


Associate Professor, Department of Extension 
Education PAU, Ludhiana. 
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CreatiTity in Typing 

Prabhakae Raizada 


‘Art in typewiiting’ is a useful subject in hfe A typist can become an artist This ail 
is both interesting and useful Ft is a motivation device for typewriting students. This ait 
should be included in the syllabus oF typewriting as it seives the purpose of a superior type 
of rllustiative aid 


Today the typewriter is a very useful 
machine which has brought about a great 
change in oilice procedure but there are 
very few who are really conversant with 
the recent developments in the field of 
typewriting Very few persons can imagine 
that a picture or a design can be construc¬ 
ted on a typing inachinr. The author is 
of the view that a study of art in typewriting 
may prove very useful in the field of 
typewriting education. This is an inter¬ 
esting art and every typist in some way or 
the other has to use it in his daily typing 
duties. But the main drawback is that he 
has not learnt this art in the classroom. 
It may be possible that he might have 
acquired this skill by enperience while 
performing his day-to-day typing duties, 

Therefore, the present article mainly 
aims to study the various methods of 
artistic typing and to explore the possibili¬ 
ties to include this art in the course of 
study. This may be considered as an 
original contribution of the author to the 
accumulated fund of human knowledge 

Typewriting consists of a combination 
of skill and art. The second subdivision 
depends upon the ability of the typist to 


display the typescript in an attractive and 
effective manner The lines of letters and 
figuies can be arranged in a ceitain attrac¬ 
tive style After the mastery of the 
keyboard pupils may be instructed to type 
simple designs and pictures. This is, 
perhaps, an absolutely new branch of skill 
‘Art in typewriting’ may be defined as 
an art of operating a typewriter so as to 
constiuct beautiful designs or pictures. 
This art may be applied for typing various 
types of pictures to decorate drawing 
rooms in general and classro'mis in parti¬ 
cular. Coloured pictures may also be 
typed by using carbons and ribbons of 
different colours The importance of 
knowledge of typewriting has been uni¬ 
versally acknowledged but the art in 
typewriting has fuither increased its utility 
to a great extent. It has opened new 
doors for a typist to become an artist. It 
will be useful and at the same time interes¬ 
ting to students if this part of knovvledge is 
included in the syllabus of typewriting. 
It adds to the efficiency of a typist to earn 
more money by creating a market for 
artistic typing This type of work can be 
done during the typist’s leisure hours. 

Classroom Utility of Artistic Typing 

Artistic typing can sometimes be used 


as a motivation device Tbe student should 
not be required to practise when he is 
disgusted with his performance. To moti¬ 
vate the students the leticher may start 
artistic typing In such typing, line by line 
instructions are given for making a variety 
of designs on the typewriter. 

Before the beginning of the next c'ass, 
the teacher should set the margins, insert 
the paper in each machine to save time and 
then explain how to prepare designs on the 
typewriter The students will become so 
interested in what they do that they would 
almost race as they stroke, space-snapping 
their keys and spacing quickly It will be 
an entirely different class from the one 
that left the room the previous day Every¬ 
one will bL m a hurry to complete the 
design. These people need to see immediate 
results, A little picture puzzle should be a 
project to be started at the beginning of the 
class period and to be completed in less 
than five minutes By completing the 
design the students will feel that they have 
‘done something’ Every student will move 
with a fluency that is far superior to that 
has ever before been revealed. Obviously, 
the class will make progress 

Art typing may be done once or twice a 
week, depending on the mood of the class. 
Some of the students will learn how to use 
the tabular key, so they are not required to 
count so many spaces. By the end of the 
paonth, the. entire class will know how to 
set margins, how to centre the paper both 
vertically and horizontally and how to 
tabulate without any diflRcully. The art 
typing should be disconiinucd as a regular 
routine and only used as a change of pace 
when the routine procedures appear to 
make interest lag, As a result of this the 
group will be highly motivated and, there¬ 


fore, will work diligently at perfecting 
Iheir skill in typing So art in typing may 
be included as a standard aid in all the 
typing classes. 

Artistic typing trains the eyes to measure 
space miTc accurately 

Artistic typing cultivates the pupil’s 
judgment, his artistic ability and his good 
taste It al-o increases one's originality 
to function, It may serve the purpose of 
a superior type of Illustrative aid and may 
become more or less a hobby for certain 
persons. This art can be used for typing 
cover pages for manuscripts and borders 
for decorative purposes. It may be better 
utilized by one with artistic bend of mind 

Methods of Constructing Designs 

To acquire this skill the students are 
required to put in regular and concentrated 
artistic typing work for a month or so. 
The knowledge of vertical and horizontal 
placement is utilized for creating design 
on a particular sheet of paper. Paper 
arrangement for a picture or design requires 
an exact estimate for the up and down 
placement 

The student must learn to judge the 
space These estimate plans take some time 
but in the end they save a great deal of time 
that would be spent in retyping. Computa¬ 
tions involved in artistic typing are not 
difficult. Every line must be accounted for 
in the estimated formula of constructing a 
design, it cap be used by the students at any 
time for typing (he same d ^sign 

Some of the methods of artistic typing 
are given below 

(i; Carbon Copy Method Prepare a 
carbon copy of a printed picture on the 
typewriter ard then derive the formula by 
calculating line by line the keys involved, 
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Suppose you have a foolscape size picture 
of ‘Skating’. For preparing a formula 
for typing it, first bring out a carbon copy 
of it on your typewriter. Properly insert 
the picture with carbon and paper and 
then strike, fine by line, the dark keys like 
(x) for all the dark-black spaces, light 
signs like ( ) for all light-black spaces and 
the space-bar for blank surface leaving 
proper margins on all sides After typing 
the whole picture estimate the calculations 
involved regarding the number of a parti¬ 
cular letter or figure or sign typed in each 
line The formula thus drawn may be 
used in ihe class for typing rapidly and 
line by line the same picture. 


(ii) Pencil Drawing Method : Drawing 
a picture or design on the paper with the 
help of a pencil or pen and then prepare a 
carbon copy of the same on the typing 
machine as shown below ; 
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(lii) Graph Paper Method Draw a 
design or picture on a graph paper and 
then derive the line by line formula for 
typing the design or picture direct from the 
graph paper by calculating line by line 
keys involved. 
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(iv) Graph Drawing Method; Draw a 
graph on a big size picture and then esti¬ 
mate the calculations involved line by line. 
The formula thus drawn may be used for 
typing the same picture. 

(v) Variable Spacer Method : A picture 
can be typed without a formula using 
variable spacer wherever necessary in order 
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to type the keys ;it desired places. Carbon 
copies cd’ a picture can be prepared by the 
variable spacer method 

(vi) Tracing Method Prepare a carbon 
copy of a picture by pencil and then t)pe 
it on a blank paper using ‘X’ or any dark 
key for daik-black spaces, ‘ ; ’ or any light 
key for light-black spaces and the space 
bar for blank spaces. 

(vii) Display Letters . Study the alpha¬ 
bets and numbers illustrated on this page 
Note the width and hight of each display 


letter and the number of blank spaces 
between letters 

Prepare a scrap-book of as many diffe¬ 
rent types of alphabets as possible These 
alphabets prove their worth time and again 
on the job when that ‘extra spacial’ 
something is needed for filing cabinets, for 
a title page on a special report, etc 
Borders and Tailpieces 

In displaying typewritten material, 
typists sometimes desire to give an attrac¬ 
tive touch to programmes, menus, title 
pages and notices Some such samples are- 
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TEACHERS WRITE 


A Gifted Child : A 
National Asset 


K. Srinivasa Murti 


The public in genetal and the Goveimneiit in paiticukir ate awate of the importance of 
resources like coal, petroleum, energy, food etc buttheieis another impoitant resow ce 
that IS ignoied and neglected. That resource is ‘the gifted’ or the ‘talented’ child 


Explaining the importance of talent the 
authors of Agenda for Action (NCTM 1980) 
said "The student most neglected, in terms 
of realising full potential, is (he gifted 
student of mathematics. Outstanding 
mathematical ability is a precious societal 
resource, sorely needed to maintain leader¬ 
ship in a technological world.” The plight 
of great Ramanujan is quite well known. 

Terman (1925) remarked ; “It should go 
without saying that a nation’s resources of 
intellectual talent are among the most 
precious it will ever have. The origin of 
genius, the natural laws of its development, 
and the environmental influences by which 
it may be affected for good or ill, are 
scientific problems of almost unequaled 
importance for human welfare.” 

The above two statements clearly 
indicate the importance that educators and 
researchers gave for the gifted. But the 
real state of affairs is otherwise. Greenes 
(1983) deplored the limitations imposed on 
the educational system in the United States. 
He mentioned two causes (a) limited finan¬ 


ces and (b) scarcity of good mathematics 
teachers If such is the case in a country 
like U.S. one can imagine the state of affairs 
in a developing country like India 

There is a wide-spread belief that the 
gifted are eccentric, but it is wrong. Gold¬ 
berg (1965), Gallagher (1975) came to the 
conclusion that gifted childien possessed 
the same personal' characteristics as the 
average children. They fared better' than 
the average on measures of physical charac¬ 
teristics, emotional stability, control of 
anxiety, and the ability to make friends. 

The differences between the gifted and 
the average are more marked in the cogni¬ 
tive domain. The mathematically gifted 
possessed certain characteristics. According 
to Kfutetskii (1976), the gifted possess 
(a) swiftness in reasoning, (b) tendency to 
abbreviate reasoning, (c) quick and com¬ 
prehensive generalisation, (d) tendency to 
deal in the abstract, (e) flexibility m think¬ 
ing,(f)need to find the most elegant solution, 
(g) tendency not f;o tire when doing mathe- 



matics and (h) tendency to view the world 
through a mathematical eye. 

If we examine the courses, textbooks 
and the teaching in our schools m the light 
of above mentioned characteristics of the 
gifted, we find they are inadequate in many 
ways. All the students have to study the 
same course through the same period. In 
this way the special needs of the gifted 
are ignored. 


To meet the needs of the gifted, the 
curriculum must be broader, more in depth 
and more flexible. The instructional 
programme should be suitably changed. 
There must be provision for independent 
pursuit of mathematical topics By adop¬ 
ting special measures, we can save the 
gifted m our schools. 


—MGH School, Guntur 


He muit have no vices himself and tolerate none in his pupils. Let him 
be stern but not melancholy, friendly but not familiar lest in the one case 
he incur dislike, in the other contempt. He must constantly dwell upon 
the honourable and the good; for the more he admonishes his pupils' the 
less he will require to punish them. He must never lose his temper, yet he 
will not pass over what deserves correction; he must be simple in his 
teaching, able to eudure hard toll, persevering rather than exacting. 

—Quintilian 
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The Art of 
Story-telling 


Gopal Sharma 


Story-telling is an ait m itself. E\ery one may tell stones but every one cannot charm 
young ones. The stoi y and its content does not matter much to them. The mannei by 
which it is told IS more inipoitant than tie matter. 


Children like to listen stories. Their love 
for Slones starts from home Lullabies 
whispered in a child's ears lo make him 
quiet are nothing but stories set in itiusic 
(jrcU'dinother’.s surprise stories teach him 
lightiouMiess and civic sense The children 
never get tired of hsteniug stories of great 
adventure, valour, wisdoln, humour and 
wit. Mushroom growth m chitia-kathas 
reveal their unsatiable thirst for stones. 
This can be a helpful devise in teaching 
knowledge subjects 

A story will help in more than one wajs. 
First' It will help in capturing attention of 
the children who cannot concentrate on 
something for a long time Secondly, we 
shall be able to incuKate the qualities of 
leadeiship, conipaniouship, honesty and 
patriodsm in them. Thirdly, this technique 
will break the nionotomy of the class It 
' will add variety and fun in our teaching 
methods 

Teacher who wants to narrate (he story 
in an effective manner should keep the 
following points in his mind : 


(a) Why does he want to tell the story ? 
i.e. the purpose of story telling should be 
clear to him. He should know that the 
purpose of teaching anything is to integrate 
a child’s personality and the aim of a story 
can be the development of willpower and 
integrity. A story can also purge the morbid 
element of pity and fear. 

(b) Who are the listeners ? The teacher 
should understand their physical, mental 
and emotional development. A story enjo¬ 
yed by te enage rs may not be ua dmtood 
by t h^ primary school chi ldreftf 

(c) Does the story suit to the occasion ? 
i.e. the teacher should select a story suited 
to the cccasiou. He should tell the stories 
which are based on festivals, seasons, 
anniversaries of great men and women and 
promote National integration. Real life 
stories are better than stories of ghosts and 
wizards. Animal and bird's stones are 
liked by children in the age group of three 
to six and stories full of imagination and 
adventure are liked by children in the age 
group of six to ten. 


Once tlie teaclier selects a stoiy suited 
to his audience and occasion keeping in 
view the time limit, he should try to observe 
certain points as given in the following 
paragraphs. 

The teacher should not read and dictate 
a story. Nor he should show undue haste 
in telling a story He should make the 
listener feel the story. He should dramatise 
the story with the help of his gestures, 
movements and actions He should modulate 
his voice according to the mood of the 
characters. He should pause and ask 
questions when some passive and lazy 
listeneis do not show any sign of interest. 
He should walk in the class patting one 
child here, another there to make the 
atmosphere lively. But he should not walk 
like a tiger out of cage to terrify the class. 

When we shift to a visual mode while 
telling a story, we find children more 
receptive and the story is better retained 
Popular audio-visual aids such as tape- 
recorder and slide-projectei can be used. 
It will be an enjoyable experience if we 
make use of dolls and puppets The use of 
pictures, chaits, cut-outs and puzzles can 
be effectively done to arouse interest. 

Narration is not the only way to tell a 
story. The teacher can tell children to enact 
it. There is no need of costumes and make¬ 
up. They can be asked to role-play it, This 
will be an enjoyable experience for them. 

Story-telling should never be a pass-time 
activity. We should aim at some objectives. 
The objectives can be simply to teach them 
some morals. It can be a listening com¬ 


prehension exercise. The objectives can be 
fulfilled only when the teacher asks some 
questions and make them attentive. The 
questions can be pre-planned Abstract and 
vague questions should never be asked. The 
questions which can be answered m ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ should be avoided The children should 
be able to answer in full sentences. He 
should ask probing questions which moti¬ 
vate children to go deep into the depth of 
the story, There is no harm in giving hints. 
He can prompt them several times but the 
answer should come after proper thinking 
and understanding. Even the laziest child 
should be asked to reply. The question- 
answer-session should be short but meaning¬ 
ful, The teacher can ask questions in 
between the story to lest their attention and 
interest in the story. The story-telling 
session should end, with a happy note. The 
teacher should leave the class satisfied and 
elated. 

One note of caution. Teachers who tell 
stories in the mothertongiie aie liked by the 
class. No show of scholarship by way of 
verbosity is needed. If the class has no 
uniform mothertongue and most of the 
pupils understand a second language, the 
teacher should control his language caiefully 
according to the level of the listeners 
understanding. But the use of foreign 
language does not mean the stories from the 
foreign land, primary children should pre¬ 
ferably be told about their own National 
and cultural heritage. At a later stage, 
stories from other lands arc also welcome. 

Kendtiya Vidyalaya, BangaIorc-560022. 
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News and Views 


Open School Experiment 
in Jammu & Kashmir 

Keeping in view the difficulties faced by 
the students in the examinations due to 
incompletioii of prescribed syllabi, the I & K 
Board of School Education has started an 
Open Experimental School within the pre¬ 
mises of the Board. Prof Inderjeet Singh, 
Chairman of the Board of School Education 
laid the foundation stone of the project. 
The School would be upto primary level in 
which four subjects would be taught by 
single teacher in one room. By doing this 
the shortcomings of the school in far-flung 
areas would certainly be rectified. Besides 
the routine work, the Board of School 
Education will give more stress on Open 
School System. This will also create job 
opportunities. 

Workshop on Gandhian 
Peace Study 

The Department of History, University 
of Jammu held two-day Workshop spon¬ 
sored by University Grants Commission 
on Gandhian Peace Study. Governor 
Shri Jagmohan inaugurated the Workshop. 
The centre will develop library and research 
facilities for peace study not only in 
theoretical sense, but also in practical ways 
to have an active need for day-to-day 
happenings in society. The Centre will 


work in collaboiation with various National 
and international agencies, sjine of which 
have already offered an active support in 
the pursuits. 

While addressing the Workshop 
Shri Jagmohan said “Maintenance of peace 
has always been important but now the 
issue has assumed crucial importance It is 
no longer a question of avoiding human 
sufferings but of ensuring human survival. 
He said peace cannot come simply by 
wishing it The kingdom of justice is to be 
established before the kingdom of peace 
can be built. We have to deal with the 
cruel heritage of injustice. Describing 
Gandhi as real revolutionary, Shri Jagmohan 
said “real revolutionary is one who knows 
how to get killed for a cause and not one 
who starts killing others in the name of 
revolution”. 

Symposium on National 
Integration 

A Symposium on National Integration 
was held as part of the programme for 
Qaumi Ekta Week, Shri Ali Mohd Naik, 
Education Minister, presided. Prominent 
speakers were Shri Balraj Puri, Prof. Ved 
Ghai, Zahur-Ud-Din, Devinder Singh, 
N.S. Gupta and Students. They highlighted 
various aspects of the problems of National 
Integration and its importance at the 
present juncture. 
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EDITOBIAL 

Vocalioiial Gmidaiice al Primary Level 

Ever since it was learnt that people work better when they fiiui 
jobs to their taste, the philosophy of vocational guidance was 
developed into a proper, well-knit movement. It was but natural 
that this movcinient should have developed and practised in the 
industrialised countries of the world Industrialisation brought 
about innumerable changes in the hfe-styles and work habits nf 
the people. More and difTeient types of vocations came into 
being with added emphases on skills hither to unknown and this 
created a need for opening a variety of mstituncms wherein 
specialised training was offered. The fact that ail human beiugs 
are not alike and anyone cannot perform anyone else’s job persons 
of similar tastes and liking weie put through traiuTig programmes 
of a homogeneous nature As psychology developed info a 
science of deciphering human behaviour problems of matching 
skills with competences and capability got gradually icsolvcd, 
several dimensions of job performance rcmaui as yet mu-omplctely 
understood. 

In a country like India where a vast majority of children do 
not go to schools vocational guidance cannot grow into a propeily 
developed movement. Fuither, jobs as such are scarce to lind, 
therefore, matching one’s abilities with jobs is not a Very easy 
avocation. True, several commissions on education have pleaded 
for organising vocational guidance progiauimes in the country, 
little ground seems to ha\e been covered as \et 

The National Council of Educationul Reseaich and Training 
has a unit on Vocational Guidance ami they Jiave come out with 
small papers on tins subject. We are picsentmg that material for 
the benefit of our ptimary teachers lu the hope that a few could 
take advantage out of it 

We are aware of the v\eaknesscs in prevcnling mch a thernaiic 
issue but we are also conscious of its advantages It is for the 
latter reasons we devote this issue of ihc Piirnary Teachei to this 
very significant area of educational endeavour. 


' - General Editor 



Guidance in Primary 
School : A Felt Need 


Importance of Guidance in Schools has been 
repeatedly stressed by Education Commi¬ 
ssions and Committees from time to time. 
But, perhaps owing to limited financial 
resources, only a few secondary schools in 
the country have been able to provide 
guidance services on regular basis. Primary 
schools have largely remained neglected 
despite many an assertion that guidance 
should begin from the very beginning of 
formal schooling and that available commu¬ 
nity resources including parents’ partici¬ 
pation should be optimally utilized for this 
purpose. 

The fast expanding communication 
technology, and radio and television in 
particular, could also be profitably tapped 
to serve as a viable alternative to the tradi¬ 
tional approach for training guidance 
personnel including teachers to organise 
'Guidance Services’ in schools. In that, basic 
knowledge about guidance is desirable for 
the primary school teacher as also for other 
adults involved in the education of primary 
school children. 

2. There is an obvious need to promote 
Developmental Guidance at the primary 
school stage and to train elTective teachers 
for this task particularly for the 6—11 age- 


group childicn. Besides training, the 
teachers also need to be constantly oriented 
and updated to make their knowledge of 
guidance meaningful to the development 
needs of their wards. More so, this would 
also entail pieparation of the need-based 
guidance material for teachers to help them 
do their job efficiently. 

3. The urgency of providing guidance in 
primary schools is also great in order to 
realize the changing purposes of education 
at this level. Traditionally, the main purpose 
of primary school has been development 
of reading, language and number skills, in 
other words, the proverbial three 
coupled at best with the development of 
manipulative skills to help the child adjust 
to his environment both social as well as 
physical; However, the pace of rapid indust¬ 
rialisation, urbanisation and technological 
advancement requires the child to develop 
far more skills and understanding than 
bither-to-fore. There is a sudden awareness 
of man’s capacity for destroying himself 
with his so called technological inventiveness 
if he is not equally inventive in solving his 
social and political problems. This has given 
a dramatic urgency to the problem of 
guidance in schools. 



In the changing context, the goals set for 
the primary education need also to include 
"self-realization” and “effective human 
relations ” These goals are in a way reflect¬ 
ed through guidance programme at the 
secondary school stage. However, to be 
really effective, ‘guidance programme must 
function as,an integral part of the entire 
school programme commencing with the 
primary classes ’ 

4. The operational objectives of an edu¬ 
cational programme are described in its 
curriculum — broadly, the sum-total of 
what the child experiences in school, and 
shortly, the selection of tasks to be per¬ 
formed and organisation of materials and 
methods for learning. Within any curri¬ 
culum. the tasks to be mastered have to be 
organized into an arrangement which 
permits a systematic effort This invariably 
places emphasis on subject matter and skill 
more than on a developmental activity. It 
is on the strength of developmental activity 
that guidance comes to form an essential 
aspect of the educational programme. The 
ways in which the lives of children are 
managed during the process of learning 
affect not only their progress in mastering 
the tasks confronting them but also the self- 
concept that they develop. Also, day-to-day 
experiences affect their feelings of adequacy, 
fears and desires, aspirations and hopes, 
sense of self-worth and perception in rela¬ 
tion to other children and adults Besides 
cognitive development their personal and 
social development needs have also to be 
taken care of This forms the major concern 
of guidance programme which should seek 
to promote optimal allround growth of 
children in an organised way. It implies 
realisation of certain specific objectives as 
well in areas like mental health, personal 


adjustment, social relationships, etc. through 
planning experiences in some sequential 
order 

5 Guidance programmes at primary level 
call for skills suitable for particular develop¬ 
mental tasks of 6—11 age group children. 
Elements like vocational aptitude testing, 
occupational information, educational guid¬ 
ance, etc. considered so important for the 
secondary school may appear unrealistic at 
the primary level Here emphasis has to be 
given on the child’s smooth transition from 
home to school with its more unpersonal 
and expanding social demands and other 
aspects like encouragement for social 
participation and acceptance, success, self¬ 
esteem and respect for and from peers and 
adults and prevention of emotionally 
blocking or crippling events. 

6. Starting with the premise that the 
teacher would be a key figure in organising 
guidance programme at this level, it is 
important as to know : 

(a) How does he view children ? 

(b) What does he understand what he 
sees 

(c) What can he do about if ? 

(d) What is he willing to do '> and 

(e) What t\pe of mass material on 
guidance is useful ? 

Preparation of mass media meterials on 
guidance would aid the teacher to under¬ 
stand children more accurately and also pro¬ 
vide to children suggestions for managing 
learning envirpnment—physical, social and 
psychological and to realize his motives. 
Knowledge imparted through mass media 
materials will also help the teacher work 
more efficiently and promote personal as 
well as social development of children 
Success in this task would lead in turn to 
greater understanding of human behaviour 
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in order to instill and promote desired 
behaviour modification among children. 

7. The success of any guidance programme 
depends upon the philosophy and enthu¬ 
siasm of the head of the school in general 
and of the teacher m particular However, 
the key person here is the classroom teacher. 
Because of his daily contact with children 
he has an excellent opportunity to know 
them individually and to find ways of 
meeting their individual needs. It is natur¬ 
ally important for the teachar to create a 
desirable emotional climate in the classroom 
and to integrate guidance with instruction! 
By ’means of proper guidance lessons, group 
discussions, etc; he could try to help stu¬ 
dents develop self-understanding and self¬ 
guidance which is the most vital function of 
a guidance programme. 

8. The teacher has access in part or whole 
to the three major areas of the child’s 
activity ^ family, school and recreational 
Within each of these settings, he has the 
opportunity to acquaint himself with the 
functioning of the child in several primary 
aspects of his personality : 

Physical : Food habits — poor or excess¬ 
ive appetite, food preferences 
and aversions; toilet habits — 
control, excessive modesty or 
curiosity, concerns locomotor 
— physical energy and coordi¬ 
nation. 

Emotioml : Control ■ inhibition, spon- 
taniety, affectional relation¬ 
ships; frustration, tolerance and 
contrbl and directing of 
aggression. 

Intellectual: Learning progress, adaptability, 
curiosity. 

Imaginative: Creativity, resourcefulness, ini¬ 
tiative. 


Social : Degree of participation — self¬ 
esteem Vs. group centered, 
isolation, intimacy, status and 
role, attitudes — suspicious, 
negative, cooperative, etc. 
Authoiity •. Degree of autonomy, indepen¬ 
dence, submissiveness Vs. 
rebelliousness; feelings of guilt 
or shame, etc. 

Essentially, the teacher’s task is not to 
diagnose adjustment problems but to detect 
and refer to them for specialised assistance. 
It IS true that in many instances the school 
is the only social force available to the child. 
Nevertheless, the school’s effort should not 
be confused with psychotherapy nor should 
it become a basis for expecting the school 
to function in such a capacity. The teacher’s 
educational role whether restricted to scho¬ 
lastic development or extended to include 
personal and social development is neces¬ 
sarily a managerial and directional function 
which runs counter to the role of the 
therapist. 

9 . Some tips for the tcacherjwho organises 
guidance programme in thePiimary School; 

—The teacher should leave a positive im¬ 
pact on his students through his own 
behaviour as they often try to mirror 
his behaviour in their actions. 

—He should be friendly with his students. 

—He should treat every child as an indi¬ 
vidual and seek to work for his total 
development. 

—He should develop discipline among 
children through affection, love and 
personal example. 

—He should care enough for his pupils 
to acquaint himself with them as 
persons to know their individual capa¬ 
cities and aspirations. 
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—He sliould try to understand the home 
environment of his pupils as to know 
how home life affects the child’s person¬ 
ality and how the school could help the 
child chanelise his development. To 
make this possible it is advisable for the 
teacher to frequently visit homes of 
the pupils and meet their parents. 

—He should also familiarise himself with 
the normal habits of his pupils to en¬ 
courage them in their proper growth. 

—He should make himself conscious 
about different kinds of disabilities and 
handicaps of his pupils and also their 
distinctive capabilities in certain areas 
to build m them the concept of indi¬ 
vidual worth. 

—He should tactfully handle children 
when they arc in temper tantrums or 
are in an agressive mood such as 
bullying, fighting behaviour etc, 

—He should try to develop an under¬ 
standing in himself about the 
behaviour of an agressive child. 

—He should also undeistaud ilie nature 
of shy and withdrawing children. 

—He should try to develop in the child¬ 
ren a sense of responsibility and 
understanding. 

—He should cncouiage in his pupils 
eifective study habits so as to plan 
their learning i.c, while a child is 
still in elementary school he should be 
encouraged to set goals for himself 
and to start planning ahead, 

10. It is not too soon to introduce pupils to 
a simple study of vocations even while they 
arc in the upper ■ grades of elementary 
school. Childrei^ of this age are already 
forming attitudes and opinions concerning 
occupations and are visualizing themselves 
in certain fields of work. This is a good 


time to start giving them accurate infor¬ 
mation about the nature of various 
occupations, activities invplved in actual 
work of the occupation and importance of 
each type of job in the world of work. 

Young chidreu are interested in explor¬ 
ing the entire range of jobs. While in the 
elementary school, they have open minds 
about all types of work. 

11. A simple vocational guidance prog¬ 
ramme at the elementary level should start 
with a brief survey of the important 
occupations in the local community. It 
should include an investigation and dis¬ 
cussion of the opportunities for employment, 
training necessity, working conditions, satis¬ 
factions and rewards to be found in different 
occupations. It should also include a study 
of child’s interest, his hobbies, likes and 
dislikes and the strengths and weaknesses 
of his personality, and also the way these 
factors would eventually efiect his choice of 
a life work. 

12. The search for the light work may take 
years. It is just beginning for these boys 
and girls and they should think of it only m 
terms of broad, general fields At least, they 
can begin to explore their abilities and to 
consider ways in which they may be able to 
make use of these abilities. 

Following are some Suggested activities 
related to the subject which the teacher may 
ask the children to do : 

1. Each child may be asked to give his 
father’s job title, to tell some of the 
particular tasks which he performs 
in his type of work and to describe 
the skills necessary for his occu¬ 
pation. 

2. The children should make a list of 
ail the occupations they can think of 
and tell why or why not they might 
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be interested in doing the work 
of each 

3 Each pupil may make a study of 
one vocation and prepare a booklet 
giving details about the type of 
work that is done, hours of work, 
special requirements for the job, 
amount of education necessary, any 
disadvantages and satisfactions 
which the worker finds in his job. 

4. Each child in the upper grades may 
write a paper entitled ‘‘My self”, 
telling his interests, his hobbies, his 
special abilities, his out-of-school 


activities, his feelings about school, 
the subjects he likes most and least, 
the things he values most, his 
parents’ ambitions for him and his 
own ambition. 

Some of the topics mentioned in the 
preceeding pages are discussed at length 
which have either been prepared as part of 
the Departmental project or contributed by 
other writers. The first five papers in the 
following pages have been contributed by 
Prof Kuldip Kumar of the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance as part of the Departmental 
Project. 


Educational Puzzle 

I am the greatest problem of the day 

Females and males I must be considered by all. 

My increase is to decrease your means 

Behind me, are my tragic tales. 

Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate 
SIRONJ (Vidisha) M.P. 

(nopnindo^ : jaM^uy) 
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Physical Needs 
of Children 


Kui-Dip Kumar 


The normal educational, social and emo¬ 
tional development of a child is greatly 
affected by his physical condition. Low 
scholarship, reading disability, nervousness 
or a lackadaisical attitude may be the result 
of defective hearing, poor eyesight, faulty 
eating habits or too little sleep Many a 
youngster who is casually labelled by his 
teacher as lazy, inattentive, disinterested or 
dull would make a different showing if some 
physical deficiency was recognized and 
corrected. Anything which improves the 
general health of a child is likely to increase 
his energy, hi.s happiness, his interest in 
schoolwork and his learning efficiency On 
the other hand, anything which disturbs his 
mental health is likely also to affect him 
physically. Much of the so called ‘illness’ 
which causes absence from school is due to 
psychological factors. 

The classroom teacher cannot be ex¬ 
pected to play the role of an amateur 
physician in providing corrective and preven¬ 
tive health education. Certainly he should 
never presume to diagnose, to prescribe 
remedies or to give medicine of any kind to 


a pupil. But he should know enough about 
the symptoms of ill health to recognize them 
in children whom he sees everyday. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to report any 
indications of illness, to recommend pupils 
for physical examinations and to urge 
parents to see that treatment is carried out 
Because of his strategic position as an ob¬ 
server, he can furnish valuable information 
to the physician and parents. 

Being familiar with the normal habits of 
his pupils’ age group, the alert teacher can 
detect any deviations from the behaviour 
that is usually expected. He should watch 
the children as they play and estimate their 
ability to rub. jump, throw and catch He 
should notice the ones who stand on the 
side lines while the others play. An in¬ 
terested teacher knows that something is 
wrong with children who fail to join in 
laughter and play and who cannot be in¬ 
terested in any activity or classroom project. 
Youngsters who arc habitually sluggish in 
their work and play may be handicapped by 
infected tonsils, glandular difficulties or 
impared vision or hearing. If the,teacher 



fails to report his observations to the pa¬ 
rents or the school authorities, some children 
will not receive the help they need. 

Special attention should be given to a 
usually healthy child who shows any sign of 
abnormality. Drowsiness, headache, Hushed 
face, paleness, sneezing, coughing, bad 
breadth, discharging ears, rash, watery eyes 
and sore throat should be called to the 
attention of parents Since any comm¬ 
unicable disease starts in this way, a child 
who has symptoms similar to those of a 
common cold should be sent home or re¬ 
ferred to the physician. 

It IS the responsibility of the teacher to 
learn the signs and symptoms of the common 
childhood diseases and to be prepared to 
instruct pupils and parents regarding comm¬ 
unicable diseases at the time they are 
prevalent in the community. 

A large majority of school children, 
especially at the primary school stage have 
some physical defect whicn may not atfect 
learning directly but which may be damag¬ 
ing to personality. A child with a clubfoot, 
congenital lack of lingers, a birthmark on 
the face or some other physical irregularity 
which has nothing to do with his ability to 
learn may become a personality problem. 
It is easier for children to accept much 
more serious disabilities that are not so 
obvious. Looking different from others 
is the thing that hurts most. Crooked 
teeth, freckless, excessive height or weight, 
smallness or any other deviation from the 
normal may be the cause of poor mental 
health Children with physical defects, no 
matter how minor, are usually extremely 
sensitive to the attitudes of others. They 
are victims of many curious stares and whis¬ 
pered remarks. They have to become accu¬ 
stomed to the nicknames given to them by 


unthinking classmates and the tactless, 
inconsiderate remarks which are sometimes 
addressed to them by adulls. The effect of 
all this on the child depends upon his con¬ 
cept of his own worth, his social and emo¬ 
tional maturity and his ability to think and 
act independently 

Children can be taught to realize that 
whether or not it is evident to the casual 
observer, eveiyone has some incapacity with 
which he must content. Each person has to 
learn how to master his nehcicncy and live 
with It without allowing it to get the better 
of him. People can be happy and success¬ 
ful inspite of physical imperfections if they 
learn to emphasize their strong points and 
to minimize their weaknesses. 

Sometimes by working hard at it, a 
person may overcome a disability. For 
example, a pale, sickly boy who could not 
participate in the more strenuous games 
while in primary school decided to concent¬ 
rate on building a strong body. He read 
books on the subject, ate the proper food, 
got the required amount of sleep, exercised 
systematically and let nothing interfere with 
his goal. Before he passed out of school, 
he became an unusually strong and vigorous 
fellow and had taken part very successfully 
In track meets, boxing matches and other 
athletic contests. 

Handicapped children have the same 
interests and emotions as others and they 
should be made to feel equal as others. He 
should do everything possible to help him 
retain his independence, self-respect and 
self-confidence. Because a handicapped 
child gets an unusual amount of attention 
from his parents and is necessarily cut off 
from many social contacts. He naturally 
becomes absoibed in himself. If he learns to 
use his handicap as an excuse for shirking 
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rejponsibility and as a means of getting 
favours and attention from others, he is 
likely to become selfish, lazy, useless and 
bitter. A person with such an unhealthful 
attitude soOn comes to feel inferior, dis¬ 
couraged and beaten. He may retreat from 
life because he believes that he is too help¬ 
less to compete with others. 

The happine.ss of the handicapped child 
depends upon the way he reacts to his dis¬ 


ability, Parents who assume an unemo¬ 
tional attitude towards the child’s handicap 
and teachers who recognize his need for 
satisfying compensation can do a great deal 
towards giving him courage. They can see 
to it that he keeps busy and intercRtcd in the 
things that children of his age like to do and 
that he learns the joy of contributing to the 
happiness of others. 

Professor, DEPC & G, NCERT 


Educational Puzzle 

I have my image in the world 

1 am popular in all Nations 
I have worldwide good conduct 

With all, I maintain good relations. 

Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate 
SIRONJ, (Vidisha) M.P. 

(UBjiiodouiso^) : jsMsuv) 
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Dynamics of Children’s 
Behaviour 


Kuldip Kumar 


Teachers and parents must understand the 
behaviour they observe in children in order 
to function more effectively m guiding child¬ 
ren to maturity. They see children who 
are timid or aggressive. They encounter 
children with physical and emotional handi¬ 
caps. They observe emotional out-bursts, 
learning difficulties, social adjustment 
problems, speech defects and other signs 
of disturbance. They have to decide whether 
or not to take specific action and, if so, 
what course to follow. Much will depend 
on their understanding of the dynamics of 
human behaviour, 

A human being with a given physical 
equipment and basic physiological needs is 
confronted with the need of learning beha¬ 
vioural procedures which provide him with 
the satisfaction of his drives in a manner 
suitable to the society. He is faced with 
strong conformist pressures exerted imme¬ 
diately by members of his family but 
fundamentally by the society with its parti¬ 
cular social, cultural and technological 
synthesis. He‘^ is|, taught |,to value certain 


goals, he acquires given motives and he 
learns appropriate and approved .patterns of 
action for joining the two. He develops 
consistent patterns of thought, feeling and 
action which constitute a personality, a 
more or less effective product of efforts to 
synthesize the physical, psychological and 
social realms of experience. Inevitably, he 
experiences frustration and conflict because 
of inconsistencies or discrepancies between 
his goals and society, between his talents 
and his goals, between his motives and his 
opportunities; conflicts between what he 
would and should do, his fears and wishes. 

In a society such as ours, with its mixture 
of value systems and complicated by the 
impact and approval of change of social 
structure, the occurrence of conflict is much 
greater than in a stable, homogeneous 
social system. The incongruities in a society 
which equally values "humility and victory, 
aggression and piety, individuality and 
togetherness, acquisitiveness and generosity 
and as many more dualities, provide a fertile 
field for conflict, frustration and anxiety. 



In the face of these experiences, proce¬ 
dures have to be discovered for providing 
satisfaction of drive and release from tension 
and anxiety. When faced with frustration 
one can release tension and express agg¬ 
ression by (i) minimizing the value of the 
goal, (ii) attacking the barrier, the person 
or representative who set up the barrier or 
(iii) attacking a substitute for either, for 
example, a smaller, weaker or helpless 
person, object, or group (iv) accepting the 
situation as immutable and submitting to it 
or (v) attempting to escape from the frus¬ 
tration through withdrawal Such actions 
may be carried out literally through overt, 
direct actions or they may be executed 
symbolically through various defence 
mechanisms Just as all individuals have 
innate physiological needs to maintain their 
physical well-being by providing adequate 
satisfactions for hunger, thirst, sex, fatigue, 
so they strive to satisfy their personal and 
social needs ; feeling adequate under all 
situations and conditions and feeling socially 
secure and approved. 

The physiological needs remain active 
until equilibrium is restored, the psycho¬ 
logical needs impel us to restore psycho¬ 
logical balance and equilibrium and to 
protect the integrity of the individual in the 
face of frustration or conflict. When direct 
solution is ■ impossible or seemingly so, 
compromise solutions are adopted in order 
to avoid the catastrophe of permanent 
failure. We make execuses rather than 
acknowledge inadequacy, we blame others 
rather than admit failure; we daydream of 
imagined accomplishments in lieu of defects, 
we lose appetites or have headaches or 
difficulty in sleeping in the face of unresolved 
conflicts Lacking primary satisfaction, we 
accept the best secondary compromise. 


A varied scries of techniques classified 
as defense mechanisms are used in attaining 
compromise solutions and releasing tension. 
Defense mechanisms are unconscious devices 
used for reducing psychological tensions. 
Like automobiles, they are the servant of 
any master. The same dynamics which 
serve to defend the individual from tension 
and conflict can also serve the attainment of 
individual maturity and integrity. Fantasy 
can be the instrument of creative imagi¬ 
nation, identification of the instrument of 
worthy aspiration Each dynamism can be 
and is used to serve many ends. 

The action patterns taken to overconae 
difiiculties, relieve frustration and resolve 
conflicts, can be viewed as ranging from 
constructive to destructive At the construct¬ 
ive end are those which reflect and 
contribute to an integrated personality able 
to strike a satisfactory balance between 
internal and external needs and demands. 
The exact components of the balance are 
not fixed but in the main include two sets of 
relationships : the one with the self and the 
other with the society. The first includes an 
acceptance of self of one’s motives, defenses, 
strengths and weaknesses and an evaluation 
of one’s self that provides for sufficient self¬ 
esteem to avoid being overcome by guilt, 
so that gratification of one’s physical and 
emotional needs is possible without infringe¬ 
ment on the equal rights of others One not 
only has to accept the reality of one’s self, 
but the reality of the world as such in order 
to withstand hurt and disappointment, to be 
able to learn from experience and develop 
sufficient flexibility to change as needed and 
to be able to maintain a degree of autonomy 
in the face of social and cultural demands. 

On the side of social relationships, one 
should be able to function effectively in 
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group situations — vocationai, recreational, 
familial with spontaniety and appropriate 
emotionality. In short, it means harnessing 
one’s talents to appropriate satisfaction of 
personal and social needs and viewing the 
results with perspective. All individuals 
resort to defense mechanisms from time to 
time to ease tensions, but the more they be¬ 
come predominant mode of response adop¬ 
ted to maintain some degree of need, 
satisfaction and release fiom frustration, 
the more they represent a compromise solu¬ 
tion accepted in lieu of complete defeat. 
The inability to establish any kind of 
compromise leads inevitably to destruction 
of self or society, literally or symbolically. 
Apathy, regression, psychosematic illnesses, 
psychosis and suicides are forms of disinte¬ 
gration of the self. Delinquency, assault 
and destruction are forms of attack on the 
society. Either course leads to disaster. 

We are more conscious of problems that 
children present to us or to their classmates 
than to problems which they may be ex¬ 
periencing in themselves. The most obvious 
illustration is that of an over aggressive or 
attention-demanding child compared with a 
timid or withdrawn child. We cannot 
escape the one, but we can easily overlook 
the other. This follows from the fact that 
teachers too are goal-centered. They have 
their motives, their purposes to be accom¬ 
plished and they aie conscious of events 
which prevent their progress with individuals 
or classes. In-attentiveneas, restlessness, 
talking without permission, wasting time are 
items of children's behaviour which come 
first to our attention because they obstruct 
us. We need a focus which permits us to 
see a child as he sees himself and as he is 
seen by his classmates, to give him and us 
clues to the problems hp is experiencing 
within himself, regardless of their ex¬ 


pression—aggressive belligerency, timid with¬ 
drawal, or passive daydreaming. As wo try 
to view children from this perspective, we 
have to decide whether it is necessary or 
desirable to step in or to trust to the 
remedies or opportunities available in the 
natural course of events. 

Each handicap, whether physical or 
emotional, carries with it some degree of 
isolation from the environment With 
physically handicapped children, the physi¬ 
cal defect makes some aspect of the world 
unavailable. The blind child is cut off from 
visual stimuli, the cardiac from active games. 
In addition, he develops an attitude towards 
the handicap which may amplify the iso¬ 
lation Mental defectives experience a degree 
of isolation because of their inability to 
comprehend parts of the environment or to 
experience it in the ways others do. The 
shy child experiences emotional barriers 
which restrict his commerce and communi¬ 
cation with other children. Even the 
aggressive child experiences his particular 
degree of isolation from the rejection and 
counter-aggression he stimulates in others. 
A crude measure of severity of difficulty can 
be obtained by appraising the degree of 
isolation from the environment and its 
duration in time. 

A distinction must be made between the 
social significance of a problem and its 
psychological significance. Truancy, delin¬ 
quency, injury to others and arson are 
serious when gauged by their social impact. 
Feeding problems, temper tantrums, com¬ 
panionship problems, bullying, lying, 
fearfulness and suspicion are of limited 
social significance. Yet in psychological 
terms, the latter can be as fully or mote 
significant than the former for they can 
signify problems of major duration or 
scope. 
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There is no ready yardstick for measu¬ 
ring severity of any problem. The necessary 
clinical judgment and discrimination 
develop gradually through repeated 
experience and the process rs similar to that 
by which any discrimination is learned. 
Large differences are more easily discerned, 
repeated trials and corrections increase the 
capacity for finer discriminations. The 
teacher does not need the refined discrimi¬ 
nations and analysis which characterize 
clinical diagnosis. He can, however, make 
broad distinctions among those conditions 
which are best ignored, those wheie specia¬ 
lized treatment is essential and those in the 
intermediate range which require his best 
efforts. Essentially, the teacher’s task is 
not to diagnose adjustment problems but to 
defect them and refer those which obviously 
need specialized assistance. Two rules of 
thumb cau be oftered as guidance in the 
process of discrimination. In reviewing 
the major areas of a child’s life and the 
particular aspects listed earlier, the greater 
the degree of isolation from the environ¬ 
ment, i.e., the more numerous the areas in 
which he experiences difficulty, the greater 
the severity and the need for specialized 


treatment. Second, the greater the child’s 
resistance to whatever programme the 
teacher follows, the greater the need for 
special assistance. 

The Second rule of thumb suggested 
concerns the child’s continued resistance to 
change. In situations where the tcachci 
has planned a programme m the hope that 
It will provide desired opportunities for 
change and where inspite of Ins best efforts, 
the child’s behaviour pattern persists, outside 
assistance is needed. It may still be that the 
problem is situational, that it may exist in 
the relationship between teacher and child 
and be no problem to the child in any 
other area. Many children are well-adjusted 
in their family relationship, in the group 
relationships and in general, m school but 
encounter specific dilSculties with particular 
teachers. 

It is true that in many instances the 
school is the only social forcc in contact 
with or available to the child and that if 
any remedial action is taken it will be taken 
either by the school staff or not taken 
at all 

Piofessor, DJiPC & G, NCERT* 


Educational Puzzle 

I am the life of a Nation 

I am needed in every field. 

Your every step should be governed by me 

For a Nation, I am a strong shield. 

Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate 
, SIRONJ (Vidisha) M.P. 

(aujidiosiQ : jaASSuy) 
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How and Why 
Children Fear 


ICuLDip Kumar 


Almost all childfen suffer from feelings of 
fear at some time or other. Some are afraid 
of animals, darkness, storms, pains, in¬ 
oculations, doctors, dentists and policemen. 
Others are haunted by superstitious beliefs 
of all kinds. Many children are afraid to 
recite, to take part in group activities, to 
appear before an audience, to meet new 
situations or to do anything alone. 

It is difficult to teach children who are 
upset by fear, yet some form of fear is at 
the root of many classroom behaviour 
problems. Fidgeting, nail biting, stuttering, 
whining, fretting, cheating and stealing are 
all symptoms of insecurity, anxiety and 
fearfulness. Children who have irrational 
fears arc unstable and often uncooperative 
and they may have an undesirable influence 
on the whole group. 

Youngsters who are extremely shy, who 
appear to be stubborn or unintelligent, who 
blush and are unable to talk when called 
upon, who seldom show independence in 
their work and who hesitate to answer any 
questions unless they are absolutely sure of 


the answers may be victims of fears for 
which they have not been able to work out 
satisfactory solution. Because of underlying 
feelings of inadequacy, they may be nervous, 
excited and frightened at the mention of 
quizzes, tests and oral examinations. 
Although fearfulness is usually associated 
with shy, withdrawing natures, aggressive 
children may also be victims of fears. 
Hostile, defiant, noisy behaviour often 
conceal anxiety and tension. 

Many children enter school with very 
definite fears already established. All the 
worries, pressures and hostilities which have, 
been built up in early childhood are 
reflected in their school adjustment. Other 
fears may have their beginnings in the 
classroom and on the play-ground where 
children first experience competition, 
criticism and rejection. At school they learn 
to fear being different from others, being 
laughed at and being considered sissy or 
cowardly. Some of them develop a fear of 
school in general. 



Fear is a very powerful emotion which 
lies at the foundation of much mental illness. 

It is said that a large proportion of the 
phobias, neuroses and depressions of adults 
have their beginnings in the fears of early 
life. For this reason it is important that 
childhood fears be discovered and dispelled 
whenever possible. 

The direct cause of fears can sometimes 
be easily detected. A child may be afraid 
of dogs because he has been bitten earlier 
or he may be afraid of crossing the road 
because he has been the victim of a trafBc 
accident If the cause that a child gives 
for his anxiety is the real one, it is a rela¬ 
tively easy matter to dispel the fear. But 
diagnosis is not always simple. When a 
child it fearful of a great many things 
without obvious cause, his sense of uneasi¬ 
ness and his unexplained anxieties may bC' 
due to poor health, an unsatisfactory home 
life or a lack of friends. His apparent fear 
of animals or storms may actually indicate 
some inner fear that is much deeper. He 
may be afraid of his parents who do not 
love. Before anything can be done to change 
his feelings, the real reaspns for the fear 
must be learned. 

There is a close correlation between tbe 
fears of parents and those of children. A 
child is often afraid of insects, germs, dirt, 
injury and disease because of his mother’s 
constant warnings, Fears flourish in an 
environment where adults dwell on catas- 
trophies, magnify pain and suffering and 
threaten the children with policemen and 
ghosts Both patents and teachers some- 
tipaes create feais by harsh corrective 
methods and severe discipline. Grown-ups 
transmit fears to children by their undue 
concern over unemployment, high cost of 
living and various other threats to their 
security. 


When a child frequently panics without 
sufficient cause, it may be that he is suffering 
from guilt feelings. Perhaps he has done 
something which he should not have done 
and in his subconscious mind he is fearing 
the punishment he feels that he deserves. A 
guilty conscience is usually due to the child’s 
inability to live upto adult expectations. 
Parents and teachers should be careful not 
to set standards that are too high for the 
youngsters at his particular age or achieve¬ 
ment level. 

The classroom show-off is often a fearful 
youngster This child may have been teased, 
rejected or ignored until he begins to clown 
in self-defense He prefers to make himself 
ridiculous and have his associates laugh at 
him rather than endure their teasing and 
fighting The understanding teacher regards 
this child's antics as a pitiful plea for mercy 
or for acceptance. 

The daredevil proclaims his fear by his 
foolhardy actions. He is generally a child 
who has been called “sissy” or “baby” 
because of his looks, his manner or dress, 
his size or his personality. He is so afraid 
of being thought weak or immature that he 
will take ary risk rather than be scorned or 
called uncomplimentary names, 

Children should not be taught that it is 
cowardly to be afraid. To take away all 
fear would be to remove one of the child’s 
greatest safeguards. For his own protection, 
it is better to fear things that are actually 
dangerous. Boys and girls should hava a 
reasonable fear of crossing the street in 
heavy traffic, of swimming in water that 
is unsafe, of being careless with fire and of 
using sharp knives, weapons and fireworks. 
But they need to lecognize the difference 

between being cautious and being afraid 
of things, that do not actually exist or that 
are not really harmful. 
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The best cure foj a fear is to adiuit it, 
bring it out into the open and talk about it. 
Fear will continue to haunt the person who 
does not face it and tome to grips with it. 
Children are usually eager to overcome 
their fears and, if given an opportunity, will 
talk about them quite readily It is useless 
to try to discover the source of a fear 
simply by asking, “why are you afraid’"? 
The child probably does not know the 
answer. By casual conversation, hovs'ever, it 
is possible to get a clue When a child 
1 caches the point where he will talk freely 
about the thing that is troubling him, he 
will usually be able to recognize the cause 
for himself and the fear will be likely to 
disappear. 

A little boy was afraici to enter any bath¬ 
room and was afraid to be left alone there 
unless the door was wide open If the door 
happened to close while he was in the 
bathroom, he screamed with genuine flight. 
At a loss to under.stand this unusual fear, the 
parents encouraged the child to talk about 
bathrooms, particularly about those in vari¬ 
ous homes where he had visited When 
the bathroom in his cousin’s home was 
mentioned, the little boy seemed suddenly 
to remember something. With a horrified 
look in his eyes, he told how he had been 
present when his little cousin had acci¬ 
dentally locked himself in the bathroom and 
had been hysterical until his father had got 
a ladder, climbed in thiougii an upstairs 
window and unbolted the door from 
inside It was an easy matter for parents 
to explain how this incident was the cause 
of the fear, how the little cousin was 
unnecessarily panicky and how their own 
bathroom door could not be locked in the 
same way. This way, the fear disappeared. 

If the fear persists inspite of all efforts 


to dispel it, and if the actual object of the 
fear is not in Itself a sufficient cause,' it is 
necessary to discover the things which are 
associated in the child's mind with this 
object. By continuing to talk about every¬ 
thing related to his fear, the leal cause 
can eventually be uncovered 

When a classmate, a teacher or a mem¬ 
ber of a child’s family is taken by death, 
the child may be unprepaied for the shock. 
He needs a teacher vvho will talk to him 
about the experience rather than try to 
avoid any mention of it. While young 
children should not be troubled with in¬ 
volved explanations concerning death, they 
need calm reassurance. Failure to answer 
their questions only makes them more 
anxious and fearful. It is observed that 
children are less afraid of death when they 
realize that death does not come to most 
persons until they are old when their bodies 
are worn out and Incapacitated. There are 
relatively fewer deaths among young persons 
who observe health and safety rules. Most 
boys and girls will accept the fact that all 
nature is in the care and under the laws of 
the God of the universe, that the loved one 
who has died is safe and that the hurt 
which is felt over the parting will grow less 
as time goes on. When there is a tragedy 
in a child’s life, whether it be a maj’or 
disappointment of some kind, the death of 
a pet or the loss of a devoted member of 
the family, it is easier to bear if a sym¬ 
pathetic teacher shares his soirows and 
allows him to discuss it. Teachet’s and 
and parents own beliefs and attitudes and 
the way in which they answer questions are 
extremely important 

Some of the most common fears of 
childhood arc so general in nature that they 
can be handled through group work. Young 
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children can be gathered around in a close, 
informal circle to talk about some of their 
mutual concerns. They gain assurance 
from the knowledge that other children have 
fear similar to their own. If the fear con¬ 
cerns storms, darkness, small spaces, 
policemen, animals or insects, the teacher 
will have an opportunity to explain how 
such fears sometimes originate and how 
unfounded they actually are. Some timely 
stories of bravery will help a lot. The 
children are especially interested m know¬ 
ing how the teacher himself managed to 
get rid of some fear. 

Since practically all fears are learned, 
they can be overcome by releamiiig. 
Children who have developed fears can 
frequently be helped by having pleasant 
experience with the thing or the situation 
which they have come to fear. An objective 
study of storms, thunder, lightening, germs 
and traffic regulations may help to relieve 
some of the common fears. Superstitious 
beliefs can often be changed by presenting 
scientific facts to dispiove them Many 
childhood fears are aroused or intensified 
by mystery or horror stories on the screen 
or in comic books. By explaining how 
motion pictures are made, how illusions are 
created, how sound effects are produced, 
children can be convinced that the things 
which seem so terrifying are purely fictitious. 


Although some of ihe fears of school 
children can be handled through group 
methods, many of them are of such a nature 
that they call for individunl attention. For 
example, if a child shrinks from reciting 
before his classmates, he should not be 
forced to stand in front of the entire class 
but should be allowed first to find his place 
m a small group. Sometimes it is a good 
plan to have several iimid children work 
together. One of the best cures for fear is 
self-assurance and self-esteem. Shy, frigh¬ 
tened children are able to forget their tears 
and to build up their confidence as they 
become intensely interested in hobbies or 
skills. 

Children cannot do their best work 
when they are worried and afraid In so 
far as possible, theiefore, the school should 
attempt to alleviate fears which already 
exist in the mnuis of pupils and should 
make a sincere effort not to create new 
ones. Classroom teachers can do a great 
deal towards freeing children of tensions 
and anxieties. When, howevei, a fear 
becomes so intense that it interferes with 
sleep, play and happiness, it is advisable 
to seek professional help from a trained 
counsellor or psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
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Teachers Behaviour and 
its Effect on Pupils 


Kuldip Kumar 


The teacher’s behaviour affects the student’s 
behaviour, their iclations with each other 
and their attitudes towards learning. This 
is often demonstrated as members of the 
same group may be cooperative and 
enthusiastic with one teacher, listless and 
indifferent with another and may be rude 
and noisy with still another. 

Children gradually adopt their teacher’s 
attitudes and ideas whether they are desi- 
ruble or not They reflect his moods and 
his dispositions They mirror his behaviour 
in their own actions. If the teacher displays 
a sense of humour and is joy and vivacious, 
the pupils are likely to be cheerful and 
responsive. If he is friendly and courteous, 
he stimulates thoughtfulness, helpfulness 
and consideration in the boys and girls. If 
he is cross, tense and irritable, the children 
react in the same manner. An over-aggress¬ 
ive, domineering teacher either causes 
children to become fearful, timid and with¬ 
drawn or antagonizes them to the extent 
that they seek relief by bullying and teasing 
other children, by misbehaving when the 


teacher’s back is turned or by feigning 
illness and staying away from school. One 
who belittles, shames or persistently scolds 
his pupils into conformity with a great many 
petty rules and regulations often drives 
them to lie and cheat in order to meet 
difficult standards, A calm, sclf-constrolled, 
well-organized teacher always has an entirely 
different class situation than the restless, 
worried, impatient, easily distracted one 
who is a tense bundle of nerves 

Teaching is no longer a simple matter of 
imparting information. Since a good 
learning situation depends largely upon 
satisfactory interpersonal relationships, 
teacher’s behaviour is vital Although there 
is no definite pattern of behaviours that 
makes the ideal teacher, there are several 
characteristics which good teachers have in 
common. Every teacher should have emo¬ 
tional stability, broad personal interests, a 
certain amount of intellectual curiosity, a 
desire to be of service and a contagious 
enthusiasm for his job. Above all, in order 
to be an effective teacher, it is necessary to 



be sincerely mtersted in all people and 
to have a genuine love for children in 
particular. 

A teacher, like anyone else, responds 
differently to different persons. It is import¬ 
ant therefore that his personality should be 
flexible enough to function effectively with 
all children and even though some of them 
are not his favourite types, he accepts and 
respects them as persons. He can communi¬ 
cate with all children because he appreciates 
their viewpoints, listens to what they say, 
and notices how they feel. He realizes that 
much of the unseemly behaviour and many 
of emotional responses of children have 
their origin in an enviromnent for which they 
are not responsible. He also realizes that 
no matter how efficient a teacher may be in 
other aspects, he misses the highest aim of 
his profession if he does not contribute to 
the development of pleasant, well balanced, 
dynamic personalities. 

All children who are getting their first 
concepts of school life deserve to have 
pleasant, friendly teachers who will instill in 
them love for learning. A child’s experiences 
in the early grades often set the pattern of 
his future adjustment to school. If he does 
not like the teacher, he may reject him and 
what he teaches Many young people trans¬ 
fer their dislike for certain teachers to a 
dislike for education in general and some of 
them drop out of school as soon as possible 
On the other hand, it is not uncommon for 
older students to choose subjects m higher 
classes in schools and even colleges on the 
basis of attitudes acquired in primary 
school. 

Effective teaching involves thorough plan¬ 
ning and organization of lesson materials, 
intersting and challenging presentations, 

teaching methods that are suitable for the 
individuals in the class and good techniques 


of classroom management. Most teachers 
are well trained and well prepared for their 
work. They do not usually encounter 
difficulties that are due to a lack of know¬ 
ledge of subject matter or to faulty teaching 
techniques. The main problems are in 
motivating pupils, creating interests, securing 
student participation and providing for 
individual differences. 

Many of these problems never develop 
in classrooms where there are wholesome 
pupil-teacher relationships. Difficulties clear 
up and learnning takes place in an 
atmosphere of warmth, affection and under¬ 
standing. Children like teachers who plan 
interesting projects, who vary their methods 
and who allow the pupils ample freedom to 
help initiate and carry out plans Trips, 
hikes, parties and picnics afford a tre¬ 
mendous amount of motivation as well as 
materials for discus,sions, written work, art 
work and spelling. Such special events also 
help to improve morale by giving teachers 
and children an opportunity to know each 
other better and to experience a feeling of 
comradeship and belonging. When teachers 
and pupils are able to relax, have fun, and 
laugh together, there is little room for 
friction and tension 

Matters of discipline are the chief con¬ 
cern of many teachers. These problems often 
arise from the teacher’s failure to understand 
the child and his needs or from the teacher’s 
lack of ability to communicate with him. 
“Be friendly, fair and firm”, is the formula 
used by one successful teacher Young¬ 
sters can accept the “firmness” when they 
are sure of the “friendliness and fairness”. 
They understand that they are being 
treated fairly when they know that the 
teacher is not trying to hurt them or 

curtail their rights but is trying to show 
them to use their own freedom without 
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intervening with the rights of others. 
Children who learn to meet their needs in 
a socially acceptable manner find that 
proper behaviour can be satisfying. 

Educators have found that harsh puni¬ 
tive measures tend only to aggravate 
discipline problems, many administrators 
have forbidden the use of corporal punish¬ 
ment. Feeling blocked and frustrated 
because they are not permitted to impose 
their will upon children through force, 
some teachers find release for their feelings 
by stamping their feet, clapping their hands, 
shouting, scolding, nagging, threatening, 
keeping children before or after school, 
causing them to stand in the hall or assi¬ 
gning extra homework as pnnishment 
These techniques place both teacher and 
children under a terrific strain and at best 
bring only temporary conformity. Disci¬ 
pline through affection and understanding 
is much more effective and more pleasant. 

One of the most important character¬ 
istics of a good teacher is the ability to 
identify pupil problems and needs. Those 
who have chronic physical, emotional and 
social problems cannot be expected to 
achieve scholastically. Only when they are 
comfortable and at ease are they able to 
give their full attention to learning. The 
teacher who cares enough for boys and 
girls to become acquainted with them as 
persons and to be concerned about their 
individual needs will do much towards the 
development of the whole child which 
automatically includes tsaching subject 
matter and the basic skills. 

The good teacher does not place 
emphasis wholly upon academic achieve¬ 
ment but he recognizes and appreciates 
many other types of ability and leadership. 
Realizing that each child has some talent 


or aptitude, he begins to look for that point 
of departure. He is aware that interests 
change with growth, and be tries to 
capitalize on any current enthusiasm and 
makes the most of every opportunity to 
encourage individual contributions to group 
understandings. 

When teachers are sensitive to the needs 
of children, they are quick to notice the 
ones who seem unable to excel in anything, 
who are afraid to talk before the group, 
who are too easily discouraged or who are 
consistently inattentive m class. They 
realise that something has gone wrong for 
the youngsters. Some members of the class 
are left out of everything and some are 
frequently the victims of vicious teasing. 
All these symptoms represent problems 
that need sympathetic and understanding 
treatment while they are still in the early 
stages. 

All teachers need to know how children 
grow and develop and to be familiar with 
the typical behaviours of each age level. 
In this way they can accept some of the 
childish action of their pupils as normal 
stages of development, not as badness. 

Some teachers find it diificult to take an 
objective view of children’s behaviour, they 
are prone to consider as their greatest 
problems the actions that antagonise and 
frustrate them. Teachers need to remind 
themselves that every undesirable thing that 
is done or said by disturbed children is not 
intended as a personal affront against them 
as teachers. Very often when a child is 
impudent or antagnostic, he is simply 
reaching to life in general. He may be 
rebelling against pressure from his parents 
or against some difficult circumstances 
imposed upon him by his environment. He 
may even be reflecting the instability of 
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a teacher or another adult. It is not the 
task of educators to rebuke or intimidate 
youngsters for expressing their thoughts 
but try to discover and remedy the cause of 
troubled feelings. 

If the teacher knows that a child’s 
annoying attention springs from his need 
for affection, his tardiness is due to the fact 
that no one was up to prepare his breakfast, 
that his daydreaming is really as escape 
from unpleasant or intolerable situations or 
that his stealing is the result of jealousy, 
the desire for prestige or the fact that he 
has nothing of his own, he may find some 


way of relieving the underlying cause of the 
trouble 

Cases of maladjustment often respond 
readily to a wholesome, emotional climate, 
good working relations with the group and 
the use of permissive classroom procedures. 
Friendliness, kindness and understanding 
may be enough to meet the needs of many 
pupils. Emotionally upset children who 
are misjudged and uninfelligently handled 
at home may never receive any adequate 
help except at school. 
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7 have rocked so many faiths 

and cutuies in my cradle, 

1 

My sons breed contempt with none. 

They have always preached 
the gospel of peace and Love 

Of them, Lord Buddha wcj one. 
Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONJ (Vidisha) M.P. 
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Inculcating Study Habits 
among Children 


KuLDip Kumar 


It is one of the duties of teachers to see that 
all children master some of the skills of effec¬ 
tive study so that slow learners may achieve 
to capacity and rapid learners may be able 
to accomplish more in less time. Boys and 
girls are frequently told that they must study, 
but they are not often taught the techniques 
of studying. Although specific skills are deve¬ 
loped in reading, spelling, writing, singing, 
dancing and athletics, the approved methods 
of learning are often neglected. Because 
they do not know how to study, some 
children find school too difficult, they fall 
behind and they drop out in frustration. 

The ability to concentrate is the real 
secret of effective study. In order to make 
the most of their time, children should learn 
to focus their attention on only one thing 
at a time and to shut out all distractions. A 
good start can be made by setting a time 
limit for doing a job and trying to fini s h 
within the set' time helps to form a habit of 
concentration. The study place should be 
quiet and free from things that divert the 
attention All books and study materials 


should be within easy reach so that it will 
not be necessary to get up and move 
about 

Actually doing something active with the 
reading helps to eliminate daydreaming. 
For example, looking for particular facts, 
taking notes, outlining, drawing illustrations 
and using the dictionary help to keep the 
thoughts on the task at hand. If the mind 
wanders while studying, it can be brought 
back by asking oneself questions on the 
lesson. Some pupils find it helplful to read 
only one paragraph at a time, then to stop 
and try to recall the mam points in the 
paragraph. The same material should be 
read until the student is sure of the contents 
before going to the next section. 

Studying material by reading it aloud is 
sometimes an aid to concentration. It is 
good for students to form the habit of 
recording daily assignments in a notebook 
and making accurate notes about them. It is 
not sufficient to make a mark in a book or 
trust to memory. Keeping assignment notes 
before one while doing homework and 



checking off each lesson as it is completed is 
also a good practice 

Good reading habits are a necessary 
part of effective study techniques. 'When a 
child reads slowly or without understanding, 
when he cannot leraembcr what he has read, 
when he reads one word at a time or when 
he moves his lips while reading, he needs 
extra help. Bad habits such as these, slow 
down or stop the development of reading 
ability. When their reading difficulties have 
been analysed, certain children may need to 
be helped by learning to increase the speed 
of their eye movements across the page until 
they can read words in groups rather than 
singly. Others may need to improve their 
comprehension by becoming conscious of 
reading for ideas and not just for words. 
Still others may need to expand their 
vocabularies or to learn more about word- 
building. 

A child’s reading difficulties may be 
caused by serious emotional disturbances. 
Or his problem may simply be that he 
realizes his shortcomings and inadequacies 
and worries about them to the point that 
he cannot focus attention on reading. He 
may be most in need of some special interest, 
attention and encouragement or the removal 
of undue pressure. His reading disability 
may seem from the fact that he is not ready 
for the level of reading which he is expected 
to do According to his background and 
ability, he may actually be making progress 
at his own rate of speed and may need only 
time and patience. Sometimes more practice 
is all that is required for improvement in 
reading. 

In addition to improving reading skills, 
it is important that pupils learn how to 
skim material for the main points by 
noticing headings, topic sentences and 
summaries. They should also learn how 
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to read carefully for detailed infor¬ 
mation. 

In order to improve study techniques, it 
is important to learn to memorize. Re¬ 
peating facts again and again is a good 
method if it is done with understanding 
and a real effort to remember. Some 
students feel that it helps to read aloud the 
material to be learned and also to write 
it several times. Some like to test them¬ 
selves by covering the spelling words, dates 
or other facts with a sheet of paper and 
slipping it down the page a line at a time 
as they try to repeat each item from memory. 
But there is no particular value in memo¬ 
rizing a group of facts just for the sake 
of being able to repeat them in class or to 
pass a test No kind of repeatition alone is 
a guarantee of learning, unless theie is a 
thorough understanding of the material 
that is memorized. 

When pupils are required to memoiize 
poetry, rules or paragraphs of prose, they 
should first work on the material as a whole, 
going over it rapidly to get the meaning. 
The entire unit or passage should be 
repeated carefully until it is firmly fixed in 
the memory Then there should be special 
concemration on any difficult parts. If the 
selection is long, it should be broken into 
logical parts and memorized one section at 
a time. It is usually better to spend several 
brief periods on a memory assignment than 
to try to do it all at one sitting. Following 
arc some tips which students may like to use 
in forming effective study habits . 

Know the Assignment : Have a notebook 
for making careful notes about daily assign¬ 
ments. Do not depend on your memory 
alone. Before leaving school each day, bo 
sure that you understand the instiuctions 
and that you have all the books and 
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materials you will need for studying a 
theme. Keep your assignment notes before 
while doing your homework and check off 
each lesson as it is completed 

Prepaie Each Lesion Daily : Keep all note¬ 
books, work-books and outside reading up 
to date by working on them each day. When 
a special report is assigned, begin gathering 
your material immediately. If you are 
absent from class, get assignments from 
your teacher or copy them from your class- 
fellows and do the Work you have missed 
Do not allow yourself to get behind 
Have a Time Schedule : Decide upon a time 
which you can set aside each day for doing 
your home work . It is best to start as 
early as possible before you are tired and 
sleepy. Set a time limit on your work and 
try to stick to your schedule. 

Have a Comfortable Place to Study : This 
should be a quite place where you can be 
alone. Have a desk or table, a straight chair, 
a good light and enough room. Turn off 
the radio (and television if you have one) 
and put away all the distractors which may 
distract your attention. 

Start to Study Immediately : Have your 
books, papers, pencils, pen and all other 
materials at hand before you start. Tackle 
the job at once without stalling. 

Stay on the Job : Estimate the time it will 
take to do each lession and push yourself to 
finish on time. Complete each assignrrlent 
even though it takes longer than you had 
expected. When you have finished one job, 
relax for a few minutes before starting on 
the next. It is a bad habit to take frequent 
breaks for rest and eating. Do not get up 
to do something you suddenly think about. 
Instead, make a note about it and attend to 
it later. 


Plan the Order of Your Woik '■ Do the 
hardest lessons, the memory work and 
studying for tests first. Leave the coloring 
of maps, cutting and pasting for scrapbooks 
and other easy job until last. When 
memorizing or working on a very long 
assignment, it is better to do the job in 
several short concentrated periods and to 
work on something else between times. 
Keep a list of tasks that must be done in 
an evening and check off each one as it is 
completed. 

Use a Good Study Method : Look over the 
entire assignment, getting the general idea 
and noting the mam points. Think of some 
possible questions that might be asked on 
this lession or read the questions at the end' 
of the chapter. Then read the lesson care¬ 
fully and look for answers to the questions. 
Look back at each paragraph or subtopic 
and see if you can remember what was in it. 
If you have forgotten, reread. Test your 
memory the next day by trying again to 
recall the important details. Re-check all' 
written answers or problems to be sure that 
they are correct. Re-copy any work that is 
not neat. 

Learn to Eliminate Daydtearning : Keep 
your mind active as you study. If your 
thoughts wander, bring them back by asking 
yourself questions on the lesson or by 
trying to imagine the questions that will be 
asked or the topics that will be discussed in 
class. Sometimes it helps to read aloud. 
Try retelling what you have read. If you 
have personal problems that keep you 
worried, upset and unable to concentrate, 
talk them over witli your parents, teachers 
or any other person in whom you have 
confidence. , 
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I'he Deprived and 
Neglected Child 


T Dutta 


A child at home is deprived if he is 
neglected by his parents and teased by his 
siblings Such children are deprived of 
love and affection from parents and siblings. 
This gives an idea about deprivation in 
narrow sense. 

Concept of Deprivation 

The term deprivation has often been 
used inter changeably with other terms such 
as disadvantaged or under privileged con¬ 
ditions It has also been equated with 
environmental factors associated with 
social groupings and impaired performance 
or deficiencies in experience or conditions 
of learning. For instance, Hunt identified 
deprivation with “failure to provide oppor¬ 
tunity to have experience” and Adam 
equated it with “living conditions”. The 
term ‘cultural deprivation’ perhaps needs a 
careful analysis from an Indian perspective.^ 
In afliuent countries, cultural deprivation is 
poticed primarily in low socio-economic 
groups. But in India class or castes plays' a 
very dominant role in producing deprived 


conditions of living. The so called inferior 
castes, tamely the hydras (Mahatma Gandhi 
renamed thcra as ‘Harljans’ cmeaning “the 
people of god)” were traditionally in a 
disadvantageous position in the overall 
socio-economic structure. The lower grade 
occupations where the exercise of brawn is 
more dominant than the brain, were meant 
generally for these low-caste people, These 
occupations were ill-paid and also of low 
dignity in the context of the prevalent 
values and orientations of the Indian socio¬ 
economic structure. Thus, the economically 
disadvantagfed groups are also deprived 
psychologically and culturally They are" 
deprived of love, sympathy and recognition 
from, the society in general and from the 
upper caste, in particular Such a feeling 
of being out-caste also breeds a sense of 
insecurity, inferiority complex and anxiety 
on the part of disadvantaged section of 
Indian population. 

Who is Deprived 1 

The children coming from a poor home, 



whose parents have to struggle day and 
night for a square meal a day, are deprived 
because these parents hardly have any spaie 
time to spend with their children and think 
about the education and future betterment of 
these unfortunate children. These children 
are deprived of nutritious food essential for 
proper physical and mental development 
which results in their impaired physical and 
mental abilities These deprived children 
develop a sense of insecurity, a feeling of 
inferiority and lack self confidence. This 
leads to poor self-concept, low level of as¬ 
piration and academic failure. These children 
under-estimate themselves and fail to interact 
normally with their peers and thus have 
poor personal social adjustment. Gradually 
they try to keep themselves away and avoid 
to interact with others and remain isolated. 
The isolation from the group and feeling of 
unworthiness and inferiority are the major 
causes of their withdrawn tendency towards 
the group and the society. These children 
begin to withdraw from others first and 
gradually start withdrawing from themselves 
and become timid. Though the incidence 
of timidity or withdrawn tendency is more 
among the Harijan because of their adverse 
living conditions and negative attitude of 
the society, yet many timid children arc 
found in the middle class homes too. These 
children become timid simply because their 
parents are ignorant, adopt faulty child 
rearing practices and are careless. 

Many of the middle class couples go for 
work, leaving their children either with their 
in-laws or with their servants. The servants 
and illiterate in-laws are not able to answer 
and satisfy hundreds of questions asked by 
the curious young children. Therefore 
these dissatisfied children try to satisfy their 
curiosity, ask innumerable questions to their 


parents when they come back home fully 
exhausted. The parents either illtreat or 
shut their mouth by scolding, being irritated 
by the chain of questions. Moreover 
parents hardly take care to provide demo¬ 
cratic atmosphere at home They either 
become very strict or very liberal, over 
protected or reject them completely. The 
children brought up in strict home atmos¬ 
phere become dependent, lack self-confidence 
and cannot compete with others because 
of their feeling of unworthiness They 
cannot interact with their age mates and 
gradually withdraw themselves from their 
peer group and become timid. 

Some Bcmcdial Measures 

The parents and teachers can easily turn 
a timid, backward and isolated child into 
an inspiring, interactive and successful 
child being little careful and skillful in their 
dealings with such a child ; 

1. The parents and teachers should pro¬ 
vide enough love and affections and also 
spend enough time with them to establish 
rapport and gain his confidence. 

2. They should try to provide enough 
freedom so that such a child can take up 
various activities and take decisions in¬ 
dependently. Such an independent act 
should be given proper recognition and 
reinforcement. 

3. They should try to provide success 
experience by making the complex task into 
a simple one by task analysis or breaking 
the complex task into various steps. Success 
experience will create motivation, self- 
confidence ' and enrich the self-image or 
self-concept of a timid child which in due 
course eliminate the withdrawn tendency 
and improve the personal-social adjustment 
of such a child 
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4- The parents and teachers should not 
have too high or too low expectations from 
such a child. They should help him to have 
a realistic level of aspirations (aspirations 
according to his abilities) to avoid failure 
and frustration and develop positive self- 
conccpt which is very essential for deve¬ 
loping self-confidence facilitating personal- 
social adjustment of a timid child. Good 
personal social adjustment helps to avoid 
withdrawn tendency or timidity on the 
part of the child. 

5. The teachers can also use the behaviour 
modification technique to modify the timid 
behaviour of such a child. He can utilize 
various strategies of behaviour modification. 
Token economy, behaviour contact or 
pre-mack principles, modelling strategies 
can be effectively utilized for weakening 
timid behaviour of a child. 

(a) While using token economy the 
■ teacher should give a star whenever 
the child interacts with his peers 
and some reinforcers can be ex¬ 
changed for those stars. Gradually 
the child will start interacting and 
become friendly tyith others and his 


timidity or withdrawn tendency will 
become less and less. 

(b) The teacher should allow the child 
to play or watch T.V. or auy other 
activity which is interesting for the 
child. If the child works in a group, 
talks with his peers, plays with his 
friends, such activities will reduce 
the timidity. 

(c) Modelling is also quite effective in 
reducing timidity. The teacher 
should reinforce the child who likes 
to work in a group, to interact with 
others, to play in group rather than 
playing individually. The rein¬ 
forcement to such a child instigate 
the timid child to select him as his 
model and imitate his behaviour. 
By imitating his social behaviour 
he reduces his timidity 

Thus any problem behaviour can be 
changed and desirable behaviours can be 
developed with the sincere efforts on the 
part of the teachers and parents. 
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Educational Pni^zle 

We are two lamps of the sky 

One for the day and the other for the night 
The whole world will be m the dark 

If we stop giving light. 

Contributed by V.N Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONJ, (Vidisha) M P. 
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Diagnosing Mentally 
Retarded Children 


Janak Varma 


The AAMD Committee (1959) defined 
mental retardation as sub average general 
intellectual functioning which originates 
during the developmental period and is 
associated with impairment in one or more 
of the following: 

(1) Maturation 

(2) Learning and 

(3) Social adjustment. 

When we talk about the education of 
the disabled, the factors which should be 
considered most are lack of systematic 
methods for detecting the disability at a 
sufficiently early age, failure to adopt the 
teaching methods to the peculiar needs of 
each child, ill-timed promotion, ill-limed 
change of method or curriculum following 
removal from one class, one school or one 
department to another and irregular atten¬ 
dance. Defects of intelligence memory, 
attention, poor sight, poor hearing, pro¬ 
longed ill-health, tonsils and adenoids, all 
the petty ailments so prevalent among 
children must be identified and assessed 


first before we talk about the welfare of any 
sort of the disabled. 

It is a well established psychological fact 
that no two individuals arc alike Each 
child therefore, needs to be assessed indi¬ 
vidually. The assessment includes evaluation 
of vision, speech and hearing, language 
development, motor development, mental 
ability and social functioning. 

The identification and assessment of 
mentally retarded children is a complex and 
multi—dimensional task. 

These arc two major approches to 
identify mentally retarded children, viz. 
medical and psycho-educational. The medi¬ 
cal man is concerned about the causes of 
mental retardation such as infection, injuries, 
malnutrition and metabolic disorders. The 
educationist is interested in psychological 
assessment including his present level of 
behaviour and learning potential in relation 
to school situation. It includes assessment 
of intelligence, personality, social matuiity 
and achievement. 

Intelligence ; The third revision of the 



Stand-Ford-Binet Intelligence Scale (I960) 
for ages two years and more is a suitable 
intelligence test to detect mental retardation. 
Its Indian adaptation done by Kulshreshtra 
in 1971 at Allahabad is widely used in 
India. 

The Wechsler Inttelligencc Scale for 
Children (WISC) is a good test to use with 
borderline and mildly retarded children and 
older children (Wechsler, 1949). The 
Wechsler pre-school and primary scale of 
intelligence is used with younger or more 
severly retarded children (Wechsler, 1976). 
Its Indian adaptation is also available, done 
by Malin (1969). It gives verbal as well as 
performance scores. 

‘Coloured Progressive Matrices’ is a 
primary tool for examing the cognitive- 
deficient and language handicapped children 
Its Indian norms are also available 

‘Draw a man-Test’ is also used to assess 
the intellectual level of the children. It Is 
originally designed by Good Enough in 1926. 
Pathak standardized this test in 1966 It is 
the most widely used test with mentally 
retarded children 

There are some testa which provide 
quick estimation of intellectual level like 
‘Peabody picture vocabulary scale’, ‘the 
full range picture vocabulary test’ and the 
'quick test’. But these should be supple¬ 
mented by as many other tests as possible. 

Personality ; It is necessary to know and 
measure the personality of mentally retarded. 
Shukla and Koch (1974) found that the 
mentally retarded have severe adjustment 
problems in the health, home, emotional and 
social areas. The following inventories/ 
tests are there to measure the personality of 
mentally retarded persons. 

‘The Bells adjustment inventory’ mea¬ 
sures home, health, social and emotional 


adjustment. It is standardized and adapted 
in Indian situation 

‘Eysenck personality inventory’ measures 
neuroticism-stability (N) and introversion- 
extraversion (E) factors Its Indian 'adap¬ 
tation is also available done by Kundu 
(1972) 

‘Rorschach Inkblot test’ is very effective 
technique in revealing the richness or 
poverty of person’s psychic experiences, in 
making known his present mood and in 
showing the extent of his intuitive ability 
as well as in disclosing his special talents, 
aptitudes and weaknesses. It identifies 
borderline cases and differentiates among 
psychoses neuroges and organic brain dis¬ 
orders. It also differentiates realiably 
between normal groups with varying 
personality traits and subjects with mental 
disabilities It is a culture free test. 

‘Rosenzweig picture frustration study’ 
is adapted by Pareek. It intends to reveal 
the characteristic patterns of response to 
common stress-producing situations re¬ 
garded as normal and abnormal adjustment. 
Indian popular responses to each picture 
has been provided in the manual for the 
purpose of comparison. 

Projective drawings has a quick 
administrative procedure. The interpreta¬ 
tion, of course, is complex. Because the 
administration of the test is so easy and less 
time consuming, it could be a useful tool 
for research on mentally retarded children. 
Social Maturity: Social maturity and 
adaptive behaviour is one of the very 
important factors in the diagnosis and 
evaluation of mentally retarded children. 
This may be assessed through ‘Vineland 
social maturity scale ’ Malia has made an 
adaptation of the scale upto 15 years of 
age. It is highly reliable scale for measuring 
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the social capacities of mentally retarded 
children in India. 

‘The AA.MD Adaptive Behaviour Scale’ 
(Nihira, Foster, Shellhaas and Le land, 
1974) and Gesell developmental schedule’ 
also measure social maturity upto early 
school age (Enros, 1965). 

Achievement : There are a number of 
standard i;ied achievement test batteries 
appropriate to the child’s level to supple¬ 
ment informal test results and the teacher’s 
observation. The ‘Illinois test of psycho- 
linguistic ability’ (ITPA) has proved to be 
a good measure of the retarded children. 
‘The developmental test of visual percep¬ 
tion’ is also very popular, Wepman’s 
'auditory discrimination test’. Meehan’s 
‘verbal language development scale, and the 
Parsons ‘language sample’ are other good 
tests being used in school situation. 

The child’s score on different psycho¬ 
logical and achievement tests helps in the 
grouping of the children. They are classified 
according to the categories for administrative 
purposes such as educable, trainable or 
severely profoundly retarded. 

In order to supplement the results of 
psychological formal tests, different types of 
informal assessment procedure should also 


be included like teacher made tests, criterion 
referenced tests, various observational 
techniques, check lists and rating scales. 
The teacher can use these tests for conti¬ 
nuous assessment to further assess the 
progress of the child and the results can 
directly be applied to teaching. Such tests 
can be constructed bv the teacher from 
various curriculum materials such as work 
books, skill sheets and other materials 
easily available to the teachers. In these 
tests the child is assessed in terms of the 
actual operations that the child can or 
cannot perform rather than in terms of how 
he stands relative to same norms or relative 
standard In other words, the individual’s 
performance is assessed in terms of specific 
criterion that has been set for the student. 
These tests are inexpensive, easier to score 
and cover the broader aspect of the child’s 
behaviour. 

These psychological and educational 
tests should be used together to get the 
complete picture of the child. Knowing 
the assets and deficits of the child, the 
educational programmes can be planned 
accordingly. 
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They became our Presidents 

Although simple teachers were they 
To keep their metriory green 

We celebrate the "Teachers Day". 
Contnbutc<J by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONJ (Vidisha) M P. 
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Teacher of Handicapped 
Children 


R,K. Saraswat 


Handicapped children, if given proper 
treatment and right opportunities of rehabi¬ 
litation, can lead free and independent life 
and become an economic asset to the 
country instead of being a burden. Teachers 
feel inadequate to the task of meeting the 
special needs of handicapped children. For 
handicapped children teachers arc supposed 
to be creative. They need to make 
adaptations in the physical arrangement 
and to adjust their teaching in numerous 
ways. 

Mohsini and Gandhi in their book 
'*The physically Handicapped and the 
Government’' wrote : 

“Human History is full of evidence to 
prove that given proper opportunity, a 
physically handicapped person can shape 
his own destiny and can make significant 
contribution to human civilization. They 
mentioned that Lord Byron with a con¬ 
genital club foot, swam across the Helles¬ 
pont and became one of the greatest poets. 
President Franklin D Roosevelt a victim 
of poliomyelities steered and destined bis 


people during the most crucial period of 
the world war. Steinmetz, the hunch¬ 
back made it possible use of electricity. 
Miss Helen Keller who with her multiple 
handicaps had been initiumental in 
initiating effective measures for the welfare 
of the handicapped throughout the world. 
In our own country also many examples of 
this kind may be cited, We have a number 
of physically handicapped persons, who 
have distinguished themselves in one field 
of service or other. The late K.C Dey 
turned into a great singer, Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar into a remarkable bowler and 
Mr. Lai Advani into an able social welfare 
administrator. 

, It was only with the growth of 
democratic ideals and institutions that wel¬ 
fare measures for the physically handicapped 
were started to he considered as human and 
fundamental rights. The preventive service 
and the programme for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
is now seen as a part of the total programme 
of the democratic and welfare state for 



providing equai opportunities to all its 
citizens. 

Equal opportunities for the handicapped 
mean that as individuals with human rights 
they should be assured the facilities to attain 
equality with other people. It is necessary 
that they may be provided with special 
facilities for protection, assistance and 
rehabilitation. The concept has been deve¬ 
loped on the belief that if given the right 
opportunities, they are capable of deve¬ 
loping their residual capacities, powers and 
talents and of becoming economically and 
socially independent 

Fallen and McGovern (1978) defined 
Handicap as a physical, mental, sensory, 
linguistic or emotional deficiency that 
prevents normal achievement. Some tea¬ 
chers may recall a child who might be called 
‘handicapped’ and yet is not eligible for 
special services. Safford (1978) is of view 
that whether or not a child is judged to be 
handicapped may depend on the screening 
test or the attitude of the teachers and 
parents 

Fallen and McGovern (1978) suggested 
that all handicapping conditions have a range 
of severity. If a child’s handicap is judged 
so severe that coping with a regular class¬ 
room environment is clearly not feasible, 
the child will not be placed in a regular 
classroom. 

Teachers need to be alert for signs which 
indicate that a child should be referred for 
professional diagnosis. It is not easy to 
determine whether in appropriate behaviour 
or apparent inability to learn is due to a 
specific handicap or to some other factors. 
Minute observation at different stages is 
needed to make that determination. Informal 
assessment which measures the child’s 
behaviour against that which is typical 
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of others in the same age range also needs 
to be made. The following guidelines 
may be used • 

1 Is the problem chronic, i.e. has it 
persisted over an extended period 
of time ? When the behaviour of a 
child is observed to be quite diffe¬ 
rent from that of peers for an 
extended period of time, the teacher 
needs to analyze what those diffe¬ 
rences arc? Rowen (1973) and 
Cartwright and Cartwright (1974) 
suggested that keeping anecdotal 
record may be useful for it. 

2. What are the factors which may 
account for a child’s inappropriate 
behaviour or failure to learn ? Has 
the family undergone a recent 
change or trauma such as divorce, 
a new baby born, loss ol job or 
death ? Such crises may disrupt 
learning for some period of time. 
Is this the child’s fiirst experience 
in a group setting? A child may 
not have had sufficient experience to 
know what behaviour is acceptable 
in a group. 

3. How large are the differences 
between the behaviour seen and 
behaviour expected ? Hare and Hare 
(1977) suggested that when the 
problem is severe, specific inter¬ 
vention or different teaching ap¬ 
proaches may be neeejed. 

4. Is the problem generalised to several 
areas of development ? Lacking 
a specific skill such as being able 
to hop on one foot while possessing 
abilities in other developmental 
areas, similar to those of peers, 
simply indicate a lower level of 
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maturity in motor ikills. However 
since there is a direct corelation 
between a specific handicap and 
lags in other areas of development, 
other possibilities need to be ruled 
out. For example, children with 
hearing problems will have diffi¬ 
culties with both receptive and 
expressive language; physically im¬ 
paired children may have trouble 
with both large and small motor 
abilities and problems with speaking 
while a visually impaired child may 
have difFculties with coordination 
If a child has been observed over a 
prolonged period of time that he behaved 
in a manner which is radically different 
from that of other children and if usually 
successful efforts to change that behaviour 
are proved unsuccessful, the child should 
be referred to professional diagnosis. When 
doing so, clear objectives, detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the observed behaviour as well as 
possible causative factors will be helpful 
in making the diagnosis. 

Teachers feel inadequate to the task of 
meeting the special needs of handicapped 
children. Many teachers feel that they do 
not have the intellectual, emotional and 
physical resources to work with handicapped 
children. Many teachers have had no 
experience with handicapped in some 
way since typically handicapped people 
have been separated from the mainstream 
into programmes especially designed for them 
For teachers with little or no previous 
experience with handicapped persons, 
having handicapped children in their 
classrooms may provide them with the 
opportunity to learn to value such children 
for their unique strengths as well as < to 
understand better about their disabilities. 


Teachers may find that as they become 
acquainted with handicapped children, 
former beliefs about the handicaps are 
changed. For example as mentioned by 
Schickedanz, et. al. (1983), teachers may 
find that • 

1. Blind children do not use alternative 
sensory channels for information 
automatically; they must learn to 
use hearing, small and tactile senses 
as well as movement to replace 
sight. The teachers must help them 
to develop these skills. 

2. Children with loss of hearing, even 
with serious or profound loss are 
not necessarily quite. They may 
be constantly babbling, chattering 
or using jargon or other form of 
unintelligible speech. 

3. Children with Down’s syndrome 
typically appear to be cheerful and 
loving but they are not always so. 
They may surprise others with their 
anger and stubborn resistance. 

4. Children with severe and multiple 
physical handicaps such as cerebral 
palsy may have normal or superior 
cognitive ability marked by their 
inability to express themselves 
readily. 

For handicapped children, teachers are 
supposed to be creative and use different 
techniques for familiar activities. When 
teachers observe that handicapped children 
use unique ways to learn about their en¬ 
vironment, they may become more aware 
and possibly more tolerant of the variety 
of ways in which all children learn. 

Teachers will also need to make adap¬ 
tations in the arrangement of furniture and 
to adjust their teaching in numerous ways. 
They will also need to learn to call on 
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volunteers, aids and the other children in 
the class to assist. Peers of handicapped 
children can also help and assist the handi¬ 
capped children, this assistance develop in 
non-handicapped children an understanding 
and sense of caring for children who are 
different from them. It is very pleasant 
to see one child help another. Under the 
guidance from the teacher the non-handi¬ 
capped child learns how to help and when 
helping is appropriate. 

Schickedanz et. al. have recommended 
the following important factors for the 
teachers who deal with the handicapped 
children in classroom ; 

1. A knowledgeable teacher in child 
development accepts children on 
many levels of development. Such 
a teacher knows for example that 
four years olds tend to be aggressive 
and can assure a parents of a 
developmentally delayed child that 
such behaviour is seen in many non¬ 


handicapped four-years-old children 
also. 

2. Consistency, a dependable schedule 
and firm limits 

3. A curriculum with a multi-sensory 
approach. 

4 . A curriculum rich in a variety of 
hands on experiences. 

5. A curriculum which enhances growth 
in all areas of development. 

6. An abundance of opportunities for 
play, making choices and for 

! working at one’s own pace. 

7. A natural, appropriate setting in 
which learning may be directly 
applied with no need for delayed 
generalization from a highly struc¬ 
tured and isolated lesson. 

Teachers will find, however, that they 
have much to learn and will need to make 
adaptations m their teaching techniques. 

Lecturer, DEPC & G, NCERT 
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All my dealings are fair 

My policy is the best 
Keep me always in practice 

That is my only behest. 

Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONJ (Vidisha) M.P. 

(iC^sanoji : loMSuy) 
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Prevention of Disruptive 
Behaviours 


SUSHAMA SHARMA 


Teachers and pupils are brought together in 
classroom for one purpose—instruction of 
the rising generation. Every thing that tea¬ 
chers do in the classroom is with that aim in 
mind; they are there to learn; some come to 
school ready and eager to learn; others are 
there as unwilling conscripts. Teachers are 
to meet their professional responsibility as 
they must control unwilling pupils and help 
them to master the curriculum. 

Good class-control is a road to an 
effective teaching in that it allows the 
teacher to seek educational objectives to 
help pupils to master the curriculum. In 
many schools the good teacher is recognised 
as one who maintains good discipline. It 
has been found that disciplinary methods 
are related to learning. In fact* successful 
discipline can not be separated from what 
the disciplinarian does as a teacher. 

Unwilling pupils disrupt classroom 
activities and .create problems for the 
teacher. The behaviour of such pupils are 
known as disruptive behaviour. It is a 


serious problem for class teacher. In 
fact there is no single desciiption of disrup¬ 
tive behaviour since unwilling youngsters 
can misbehave in a variety of ways. These 
behaviours are important to study not 
because they disrupt the ongoing educational 
activities of the classroom but because they 
demand a lot of time and attention. 

Theoretical Concept 

The concept of disruptive behaviour and 
disruptive children are rarely discussed as 
such. This is in part due to the highly 
subjective nature of the behaviour which the 
term signifies As Saunders said : 

Disruptive Qualities lie not so much in a 
particular form of behaviour as in the timing ol 
the act in relation to other events going on 
simultaneously and in the perception of tlie acl 
by others. 

Disruptive behaviour defined as which 
interferes with the learning and opportunities 
of other pupils and imposes undue stress 
on teacher. Parry defines a disruptive pupil 
as one 'who knowingly or unknowingly, 



effectively and frequently disrupts his own 
education and the education of others. This 
disruptive behaviour is, to a greater extent 
context bound It has been found that a 
pupil who IS determined to irritate a teacher 
at all costs is a compliant student in another. 
This shows how much pupil’s behaviour is 
influenced by the actions of a teacher. 
Tanner said : 

All teachers experience behaviour problems How 
they handle them makes the difference Some 
teachers handle these problems so well that they 
do not appear to have pieblems. 

Responsible Factors 

Frustration is the main factor which 
forces a pupil to be disruptive. In classioom 
setting, there arc atleast three agents of 
frustration : the teacher, the classmates and 
the activities- Any or all of these could 
push a student towards deviancy. 

Teacher usually gives mass punishment 
which increases the number of deviants. 
Thus teacher is often thrust into the role of 
chief frustrator Peer approval is a strong 
and basic need of a pupil If a student is 
an isolate or reject in his own' classroom, ■ 
he might be expected to react with aggre¬ 
ssions to this intolerable situation. Children 
who are socially unacceptable to their class 
mates tend to act in a disruptive manner 
seeking attention in the classroom 

Classroom activities are the major factor 
that leads a pupil to indulge himself in dis¬ 
ruptive activities As academic achievement 
is a major goal of schooling;, similarly 
inability to learn is a major source , to 
frustration. 

All these factors responsible for 
frustration are ineffective if teacher handles 
these problems effectively. That is why it 
has been found that some teachers seem to 


experience little or any of disruptive 
behaviour in the classroom while their 
colleagues who work with the same, children 
Seem to meet defeat at every turn. 

How to Deal with 

There are a number of different methods 
of dealing with disruptive behaviour. Some 
teachers believe that the most effective 
method to deal with it, is to ignore it. This 
view IS based on the fact that the lack of 
positive attention is a sufficient punishment. 
Critical to the success of this approach is 
the need for the teacher to reward good 
behaviour. Corporal punishment is found 
to be ineffective. 

Most of the educationists suggested that 
early identification of disruptive pupil is 
very essential. It has been found more 
functional. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the quicker the indentification of a problem 
the more rapid will be the intervention 
and higher the success rate. 

How to Prevent 

Prevention is better than cure. Good 
personal relationship is one step towards 
prevention of disruptive behaviour. 

To prevent disruptive behaviours teachers 
are provided with a set of instructions ; 

1. Keep student occupied : Teacher 
should keep his students occupied' 
in order to prevent them frbm 
indulging in deviant acts. For this 
teacher should not even plan but 
overplan as overplanning is said to' 
be much safer than underplanninjf. 
Filling the time is very important: 
Doyle suggests that good teachers 
perceive classroom as units of time 
to be filled with educationally 
justifiable activities. 
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2. Keep apptopnaie pace : It has been 
found that misbehavioural problems 
began to arise when lesson could not 
move fast. Kouum also opines : 
“Misbehaviour incidents were signi¬ 
ficantly fewer during lessons that 
move fast enough to be interesting”. 

3. Smooth Transitions \ Recent research 
corroborates Kounin assertion that 
misbehaviours multiply during 
poorly structured transitions. Tea¬ 


chers can maintain smooth transition 
by breaking the momentum of one 
activity before starting the other. 

4. Keep students alert: Teacher can 
minimize disruptive behaviours by 
keeping their students alert. Tech¬ 
niques which ' perform this class 
alerting function include suspense, 
random recitation, evaluation and 
mass unison responses 

Research Fellow, DTESE & ES, NCERT 


Educational Puzzle 

If you want to leatn a language 

Learn me first and very well 
If you ignore this bare fact 

You will learn no language, I tell 
Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONJ, (Vidisha) M.P. 

(isnitnBJO : jsmsuv) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Universal Primary 
Education 
As Innovation 


Smt. (Dr.) I Grover of H.A.U., Hissar 
(Haryana) has conducted a study of wastage 
with regard to “Universal Primary Edu¬ 
cation As Innovation” in an Indian village. 
The study reveals that the phenomena of 
non-enrolment, .dropout and repetition 
represent a significant wastage of human 
potential as well as educational and financial 
resources. They also mean delay in the 
achievement of universal primary education. 
The present author researcher examines this 
issue in terms of the theoretical literature on 
innovation diffusion and acceptance in 
order to understand better the adoption 
behaviour of rural people in education. 
Consequently, non-enrolment indicates 
rejection before trial; dropout is a form of 
rejection after trial; repeaters are the 
adopters of the innovation although there 
is a wastage of resources in their case. 
Moreover, universal primary education is 
not mere quantitative expansion : it involves 
a qualitative change from the elitist edu¬ 
cation of the few to mass education of the 
many. The adoption outcome of this 
innovation is determined by the response of 
the family. 

Accordingly, at the micro level of the 
family, the present ethnographic study in 
one village in rural India investigated the 
problem of educational wastage in relation 
to the rural environment, family and the 


from family to family, child to child and 
grade to grade. Amongst the family factors, 
caste is the most important socio-economic 
factor influencing education decisions; the 
economic factors are less critical since 
primary education is tuition free, the school 
is situated within the village premises and 
financial incentives are offered to the poor 
scheduled caste pupils while the indirect 
costs in terms of the earning foregone do 
not appear to be a very significant factor. 
But caste and economic factors are closely 
related since caste determines hereditary 
occupations and consequent economic 
circumstances Furthermore, peer group 
membership influences non-enrolment and 
dropout although apparently in only a 
minority of cases. The school factors play 
a significant role since the poor provisions 
fail to attract the non-enrolled children and 
lead to high dropout and repetition rates. 
The community leaders are unaware of the 
magnitude of educational wastage in the 
community. 

The research work concludes that a 
combination of improved schooling provi¬ 
sions, diffusion strategies and extension 
methods will prove' useful in reducing the 
various forms of educational wastage. The 
schooling provisions will improve both the 
attraction' and the holding power of the 


schooling factors. It was found that the school while the diffusion strategies will 
traditional rural envirqnltiralf^'i^t jot ctlafe greaCer aw^|j^Si of the usefulness 
conducive for the fast spread Ud-ptiliBKryl, ti^t^tlon and the extension 

education. The causes <jf non-enro^r^^pf./jvgngttods emphasize pe suasive means to be 
dropout and repetition dijffei' conjifjerably usea in^tlie adoption pr icess. 
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